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“Tas Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kings ry 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subscribers in London before Exaur o'clock A.M. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——_ 
HE event of the week has been the expulsion of the Con- 
federates from Maryland. Itseems certain that they invaded 
the State on the faith of representations made by exiles who 
misunderstood the popular sentiment. The people received 
them without opposition, but neither rose in their favour nor 
refused payment for supplies. At the same time McClellan, 
aware perhaps that, for political reasons, even defeat was prefer- 
able to suspense, threw off his usual tardiness, and on Sept. 15th 
reached the hills between himself and hts adversary. General 
Lee, weakened by the despatci oi Stonewall Jackson to take 
Harper’s Ferry, could not hold the “ gaps,” as the Americans 
call passes, and a portion of the Federal Army passed through, 
while another threatened his line of retreat. The Confederates 
would have been destroyed, but unfortunately the despondeney 
prevalent in the North had infected Harper’s Ferry, 8,000 
men surrendered without sufficient resistance, and Jackson 
returned in time to save his chief. On the 17th McClellan 
attacked with tremendous loss—10,000 men and twelve gene- 
rals—but without repulse, and on the 18th Lee declined a 
second engagement. The Southern Army, in _ possession 
through the surrender of Harper’s Ferry of many fords, 
crossed the Potomac in good order, and slowly retreated to 
Winchester, thus fairly falling back on Northern Virginia. 














It is remarkable that the Northern papers indulge in but 
little exultation over this victory, and seem half inclined to 
distrust its effects. Th» prevalent feeling seems to be that it 
is good us far as it goes, but that it does not tend much to 
ensure a peace, and greatly increases the power of the anti- 
revolutionary party. The ultras are, it seems, increas- 
ing in number, and talk of the necessity of upsetting the 
administration and placing new and revolutionary authorities 
in power. The meeting of all the Governors of all the loyal 
States, called for the 24th of this month, is supposed to refer 
to some such project, which the success of General McClellan, 
himself the chief of the Conservatives, seems to bafile. The 
idea may be one entertained only by partisans, but it seems to 
be current among all classes, and ‘its expediency is fiercely 
combated by the pro-slavery journals. It must be remem- 
bered that, attached as Americans are to their Constitution, 
they are familiar with the idea of replacing the legal executive 
by Vigilance Committees, and know how to carry it out. 


Garibaldi has written a rapturous pclitical love-letter to 
Britannia; and Britannia, much as she admires the man, 
feels a little bashful and awkward in the unexpected situation. 
She is to arise with “ uplifted brow,” and point to her sister 
France the road of happy revolutionary freedom. She is to} 





call to Helvetia, the Vestal Virgin of the Alps,—to aid America, 
her daughter, who has so recently gone forth from her bosom 
and is engaged in struggling against the traders in human flesh ; 
and when she has aided that daughter to conquer them, to call 
her back to her side to aid in the great Congress of liberated 
nations, whose judgments are to supersede war over the 
whole earth. Britannia is really embarrassed how to reply, 
and feels a little inclined to answer General Garibaldi like the 
fascinating child when told by its father to kiss the kind 
lady,—‘‘ You do it, pa; I so shy.” The letter is couched in 
that peculiar tone of noble but hectic sentiment which scarcely 
realizes the heavy weight of personal responsibility attaching 
to national efforts for freedom, and treats as a question of 
epidemic emotion what we look upon as one too sacred and 
solemn for the proffer of foreign sympathy and counsel. 


Mr. Walter's somewhat sharp reply to Mr. Disracli on the 
subject of the faithful service prizes for agricultural labourers 
has drawn cut two rejoinders,—one from the Duke of Rutland 
and one from Mr. Disraeli himself. The Duke of Rutland's 
reply is a little obscure. The Victoria Cross, said Mr. 
Walter, is given to the soldier by the soldicr’s mistress, the 
Queen of these realms, and is, therefore, no precedent for a 
reward promised by a public association to the servants of 
individual members; that is a distinct intrusion into private 
relations by a general body that can know very little or 
nothing of those relations, which is very objectionable. The 
Duke of Rutland replied, at Melton Mowbray this day week, 
that if the societies did not give the prizes, the employers 
themselves often would not, and oftener, perhaps, could not, 
whereas it is the Government's duty to reward distinguished 
servantsinthe army ;—a very good reason, doubtless, for asking 
agricultural societies to find the means for such prizes, if they 
are desirable prizes; but not at all showing that they are de- 
sirable if they cannot be giver by the only persons who are 
privy to the services actuaily rendered. Mr. Disracli’s reply 
is more unanswerable because it is less argumentative. The 
labourers like them, he says, and therefore they shall have 
them. ‘In governing men you must not be guided by mere 
dogmas and doctrines. You must be guided by that which 
pleases and propitiates if you would govern them with success.” 
That, we fear, is too much the principle on which Mr. Disraeli 
has governed the Conservative party, and governed it with less 
success than his pre-eminent abilities would warrant us in 
expecting. Englishmen, no doubt, and men in general like to 
be ‘pleased and propitiated ;” but Englishmen, at least, do 
not much believe in the propitiating agency. They are apt, 
like the Pagan gods, to despise it ;—to take the offering, and 
refuse the prayer. 


Lord Palmerston has offered the Archbishopric of York to the 
Bishop of London, and a rumour finds currency in the Globe 
that, if Dr. Tait accepts, another Bishopric may be founded 
on the south side of the Thames, to include the Southwark, 
North Kent, and Surrey districts of London. The Hertford- 
shire people, however, are anxious for a Bishop of St. Alban’s, 
with jurisdiction over that county and the thickly populated 
but seattcred districts of North London; and offer, if the 
wish is complied with, to restore their cathedral. 

Garibaldi is on the relief list of a benefit society. He is the 
president of a little society at Belgiojosa, in Lombardy, and as 
an “invalided member unable to gain his living,” is entitled 
by the rules to 24 franes, which he received a week or two 
ago. The General was amused and delighted, it is said, by 
the remittance, and sent off his formal receipt by the follow- 
ing post. ‘This distinguished example may, perhaps, have 
some effect in rendering benefit societics the fashion with our 
English workmen. 


Goveruor Sir George Grey has not yet suceceded in realizing 
the boast of his friends, that he would soon restore order and 
peace to the distracted world of New Zealand. Fifteen miles 
south of New Plymouth the natives were, when the last mail 
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left, consulting as to the ejection of a British settler who had | 


returned to his land at Waireka, and whether it would be 
prudent to permit the new roads to run through any of the 
lands of English settlers. The Maoris are still in the impera- 
tive mood, and perhaps also in the potential. 





The comment in the Times on the breakneck Irish steeple- 
chase has called forth a curious illustration of Irish logic. The 
rashness criticised was surely not very culpable, and perhaps 
the imputation might have been thought a compliment | 
many. But the Zines charged the danger on the stone walls 
of Limerick. ‘This the Irish huntsmen bitterly resent. It 
was not, they say, the stone walls which were to blame, 
but the hot riders—not Ireland but the Irish. The Times, 
they say, is always unfair in criticism, and wilfully depreciated 
the country, instead of laying the blame on the right backs. 
Ireland is always taken to task when some one else is in 
fault. The Zimes had blamed the race-course, and so exoner- 
ated the huntsmen, and the very stones cry out. How if it 
had blamed the huntsmen and exonerated the stones ? 


— 





Professor Willis has opened the thirty-second mecting of 
the British Association with an address which was far more | 
modest and limited in range than usual. Instead of wander- 
ing with mammoth strides over the whole track of modern | 
science, he confined himself to a review of the actual labours | 
of the Association, and a sketch of its financial grants and 
expenditure. The present mecting promises to be of great 
interest. There was a good discussion on balloons on Thurs- 
day, suggesting the great advantage in exploring the 
African or Australian continents, to be expected from the 
wide and rapid survey they would give of the water capaci- | 
ties of the country. Professor Challis read a paper, in which 
he maintained the existence of a small lunar atmosphere, and 
the therefore possible existence of lungs in that planct. 





The Times is a prey to passionate susceptibility on the sub- 
ject of the last quarter’s Revenue Returns, ‘* Idle reader,”’ it 
says, “ you little know what a majestic spectacle you miss by 
not looking a little more closely at that nodle British Bark, 
Al in the world’s list, as it sails through the ocean of time. 
What a trade it drives! what a crew! what a cargo! what 
profit to owners and consigners! The good ship hardly yields 
to the gale when all her companions are foundering. Every 
quarter and every month we heave the lead to see where we | 
are, and how we are getting on, and whether we may perse- | 
vere in our course—that is whit the practised eye sces in| 
those tables that are caviare to the many.” The Tables are, | 
no doubt, interesting, though they do not rouse us to poetry 
or to tears. The comparison with former quarters and years | 
given in the official returns is, in fact, very uninstructive, | 
since both taxes and circumstances change from year to year. | 
The only test of prosperity or adversity is to compare the | 
actual yield with the Chancellor’s budget estimate ; and even 
that, owing to the seasonal nature of the Excise revenue (on 
malt, for instance), and the variable pressure of the Income- 





| 
| 


has not, we hope, sprung a leak ; but we fear a spar may hay 

sprung in the Excise, or a ‘‘ Miscellaneous” rope may have flow ‘ 
Indeed, with the Chancellor’s infinitesimal margin, g a ny 
cieney of some kind can scarcely be avoided, re a 


The Italian Government has been occupied during the week 
with the marriage festivities of the Princess Maria Pig wh 
was united on Monday by proxy toe the King of Portugal, 
The ceremonies were exceedingly grand, the cities of Italy 
using the opportunity to display their hearty loyalty, and thee. 
pleasure at an event which links to the new kingdom one 
more Catholic power. The Government has, it is said, deter. 
mined to use the event as an excuse for an amnesty which 
will include Garibaldi and all his followers, except the de. 
serters from the regular army. The latter, it is said, cannot 
be pardoned, for the sake of military discipline, but they will 
probably escape with long sentences of imprisonment, to be 
remitted on the first opportunity. 





Dr. Taylor, an expert, examined in the Wilson case, has 
startled the world ty affirming that poisoning is much more 
common in England than society believes. He himself knows 
of eight cases attributed to cholera, in which he had no doubt 
the cause of death was active poison. It is certain that aif 
crimes, from murder to larceny, are more common than they 
appear to be, else would our police be perfect for detection’: 
mut Dr. Taylor’s remarks are calculated to create a n ed. 
less panic. The instances in which the poisoner js 
also the nurse must be exceedingly few, and _ poison. 
ing for anybody else is an _ exceedingly dangerous 
operation. Drugs which act suddenly are sure to lead to 
inquiry, and the slow poisons known to the people are all 
so nasty that the victim is almost sure to detect them. 
The crime too, unlike other forms of murder which may be 
committed in hot blood, requires a slow, deliberate cruelty, 
and an unshrinking nerve, very rarely found combined in the 
same individual. A household enemy may, of course, kill 
you sometimes without detection, but the professional poisoner, 
such as Catherine Wilson seems to have been, must always 
remain an unfrequent portent. 


The Prussian imbroglio has advanced a step. The new 
Premier, in the most brusque manner, has informed the 
Chamber that the King does not want the Budget for 1863, 
and that it will not be produced this year. The Chamber, 
intensely irritated, passed with only four dissentient voices, 
one vote requesting Government. to submit the Budget for 
1863 before the ensuing year, and another declaring that it is 
unconstitutional for the Government to authorize any outlay 
disallowed by the Chamber. ‘The first vote was met quietly 
by an official non possumus, and the second by the remark 
that, to make it of any effect, it must be accepted by the other 
Estates. ‘The Upper House is, in fact, played off against the 
Lower. So far the King appears to have won, having seized 
all executive power without a coup d'etat; but it must be 
remembered that behind the Chamber are ranged four-fifths of 
the Prussian people. They may refuse to pay taxes, reducing 


tax collector, who brings all his strength to bear on the last ‘the King once more to his two dreaded alternatives—sub- 


quarter, is not by any means a safe test. It is, however, | 
the best attainable, and shows no very great deficiency, | 
except in the departments we have mentioned, which may 
both of them recover,—the latter of which almost certainly 
will recover much of its ground in the second half of the 
year. The estimate and the result are contrasted as! 
follows :— | 

Revenue. 

Half-year ending Sept. 30, 1862. 
Surplus. Deficiency. | 
; £ 


Chancellor's Estimate Halved. 


1,137,500 ... 946,887 ... 190,613 


£ £ £ | 

Customs............ 11,775,000 ,,. 11,992,000 ... 217,000 ... — | 
Exciso ........... 9,170,000 .. 8,490,000... — 680,000 
Stamps .........+. . 4,312,500 ... 4,433,000 ... 120,500 ... — | 
Land and assessed j 
taxes ............ 1,590,000 ... 1528000... — .. 67,000 | 
Property tax...... 5,050,000 ... 3,756,000 ...  — . 1,294,000 
Post office .. ...... 1,825,000 ... 1,745,000 .. 0 — 80,000 
Crown lands ..,... 150,000 ... 135,000 ... a 15,000 | 


Miscellaneous ... | 








China indemnity . 85,000 ... -- 85,000 
—— ss autel 

Total .. ...... 35,095,000 ... 33,020,887 ... 337,500 ... 2,411,613 
337,500 | 

MMoNemOT Ott Hiakl FORE cccse . 0s canes sescesnescnasisdace senntenss 2,074,113 | 





This is not a very flourishing account, as the deficiency re- 


rested by the police. 


mission or a coup d'etat. Fortunately for Prussia, with 
Austria professing liberalism and Germany half-doubtful 
which to accept as a leader, a coup d'etat would destroy other 
hopes besides those of the Liberals. 


The Irish have been troublesome this weck. The Belfast 
riots seem at an end, but at Tralee a lecture delivered by 
Gavazzi was interrupted by the Catholics. Turned out of 
the meeting, they roused the mob to attack the peaceable 
audience, but, failing to enter the building, wrecked all Pro- 
testant houses within reach. In Hyde Park also, on Sun- 
day, a Garibaldian meeting was interrupted by a mob of 
Irishmen with shillelaghs, who charged the Garibaldians, 
and for some hours kept up a Tipperary riot. The Ciaribal- 
dians were slow to organize themselves, but they did at last, 
with some Guardsmen for leaders, just as the rain put a stop 
to the combat. All this is very disgraceful. One of the 
first principles of our polity is the right to hold public 
meetings, and all violent interferences with that right 
should be summarily put down. ‘The question of creed 
has nothing in the world to de with the matter. The 
law is the same for all, and should be carried out to the full, 
every rioter, Catholic or Protestant or Jew, being at once ar- 
As it is, no justice at all seems to have 


appears in so many small items as to indicate a drooping ten- | been done in Tralee, and the Hyde Park rioters will escape 
dency ; but the larger deficiencies in Income-tax and Excise | with a fine of a few shillings, generally inflicted on the least 


are likely to be more or less wiped out. 
keep up with their accustomed steadiness. 


The Customs alone | guilty of the mob. 
The “good ship” | administration of the law which tends directly to disorder. 


dD) Dd a 
There is, on points, a want of force In our 
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An odd debate occurred on Thursday in the Common Coun- 
~~ Alderman Dakin moved a resolution expressing its sense 
of the services of the late Mr. Charles Pearson, the City soli- 
citor, and its sympathy with his widow. This resolution was 
carried, politeness not costing anything ; and then Mr. Deputy 
Harrison proposed a grant to the solicitor’s widow, who, it 
had no provision. That, however, would cost 
money, and a sharp discussion arose. It appeared that Mr. 
Pearson had an average salary of 1,600/. a year, from w hich 
he might have made a provision, and it was further alleged 
that he had received pay for inducing the Corporation rm sub- 
scribe to the Metropolitan Railway (denied), and a royalty of 
1,000/. a year for seven years for getting up the Central Gas 
Company (not denied). The gentleman W ho made these state- 
ments professed ‘San affectionate respect for Mr. Pearson’s 
memory,” and the Lord Mayor suggested an adjournment for 
further inquiry. 

The Government, according to 
dered a most searching inquiry into the facts of the 
M’Lachlan case, as new evidence is coming out every 
day, usually in corroboration of her statement. A wo- 
man named Black now asserts that she was employed by 
Mr. Fleming, the presence of Mrs. M’Lachlan, to remove 
the bloody elothes, the blood on them being accounted for by 
a story about a birth. 
Fleming she believed that the house was not his, and that he 
Her story is most extraordinary, and her evi- 


cil. 


appeared, 


was a robber. 


dence may be prompted only by a morbid desire to mix herself 


up with a great case, but it amply justifies further inyesti- 
gation. ‘The excitement in favour of the condemned extends 
all over Scotland, and a great meeting has been held in Glas- 
gow, attended by many clergymen, to petition the Secretary 
cf State for a respite and fresh inquiry. The journals teem 
with letters, and one, signed ‘*A.S8.,’’ and published on October 
2, should be read by every man interested in the case. It is 
worthy of Edgar Poe, and will, we believe, leave not a shadow 
of doubt on the mind of any dispassionate man. The writer 
proves that all the minor and, as it were, unconscious points 
in the evidence, though irreconcilable with the Crown theory, 
tally exactly with the statement of the accused made before 
she had heard the evidence. 


We hear little from Mexico, though a grand invading army 
is on its way to that country. According to the latest 
French intelligence Juarez will not resist the advance of 
General Forey. His army-is gradually dispersing, and he 
has quarrelled with his only strong man, Michael Doblado. 
The latter, according to one account, means to erect his own 
State, Guanaxuato, into a separate republic, but others repre- 
sent him as still in the capital. The confusion seems greater 
than ever, andthe French, despite national fecling, may, after 
all, be welcomed in Mexico as deliverers. 

Poor Greece, scarce out of the throes of revolution, is 
suffering from another and still greater evil—want of rain. 
There has been only one good shower in the whole of Hellas 
since the month of January, says the Athenian correspondent 
of the Augsburg Gazette. In consequence, all the fountains 
are dried up, and the beds of many of the smaller rivers are 
without water. 





The correspondent of the 7vimes at Naples gives a horrible 
picture of the brigandage there prevailing. In the Basilicata 


The Legations of Prussia in France and of France in 
Prussia are to be elevated to the rank of Embassies. This is 
looked upon as the firstfruit of the appointment of Herr von 
Bismark-Schonhausen to the head of the Prussian Ministry. 
The Berlin papers state that the French Plenipotentiary, 
Prince Henri de la Tour d’ Auvergne, has had daily interviews, 


during the last week, with the Premier. 


the Scotsman, has or- | 


She refused blankly, telling Mr. | 


,a flagrant speech for the prosecution. 


| deviations from it as this, it is easy to see. 


Sir John Pakington has contributed another to those 
mighty addresses which all the educational Associations seem 
to court, no doubt asthe best discipline and test of intellectual 
docility. Quantitatively, Sir John Pakington, in ad lressing 
the Birmingham and Midland Institute on Monday last, 
was perhaps barely up to the highest tide-mark,—quite a 
column or two below Lord Brougham,—but qualitatively, his 
address was above the average. He was frank and sensible, 
criticizing modestly but freely the educational methods of 
the Institute, and offering one or two very weighty 
suggestions. The key-note of the latter part of his address 
was an carnest recommendation of methods of teaching, in 
which, up to a certein point, both the middle and working 
classes would be able to receive their instruction in common. 
Sir John Pakington refused to believe that the feeling of 
social caste would in any effectual way interfere with this 
arrangement, while the lower-middle class would often be 
enormous gainers by it,—the methods of education being 
already much more efficient in the stage below them, and 
likely to be still more so if adapted for a somewhat more 
liberal course of study. 

Mr. Justice Byles, in charging the jury on the trial of 
Catherine Wilson, adopted an unusual aud, we think, a very 
dangerous course. Knowing himself, as every one now 
knows, that the unhappy woman had attempted or compassed 
very many such murders, he gave a charge which, on the 
mere evidence then before the jury, no impartial Judge could 
have given, —which indeed, insuchacase, would have been in fact 
No doubt, the woman 
is guilty, and what is called “ substantial justice’ has been 
done in her conviction. But how great a relaxation of the 
strict rule of judicial criticism may well result from such 
One Judge, of 
the highest and most scrupulous character, delivers such a 
charge, almost ‘nowing the prisoner to be guilty; another 
follows his example, shrewdly suspecting it, and no one can 
say that he has squeezed the presumptions of the case more 
violently thar his predecessor; and so the deterioration in the 
inner rule of serupulous exactness goes on. We have no 
manner of pity for the murderess in this case; but we do feel 


| very jealous for the scrupulous and, so to say, even ostentatious 
| equity of the Bench in sifting the evidence before the jury, 


and that alone. 


A meeting of some 200 deputies from the various represent- 
ative Assemblies of Germany has been sitting at Weimar 
during the week, under the name of the Vorparlament, or 
preliminary parliament of the nation. The resolutions taken 
were in favour of German unity under the leadership of 
Prussia. Another meeting of deputies, opposed to this ten- 


dency and in favour of Austrian guidance, is about to as- 


| semble at Frankfort. 


alone there are eight brigand chiefs, each with a band, who | 


carry off the rich, violate women, seize children for ransom, 
and sometimes devastate whole districts. They are assisted by 
the Camorristi, who are leaving the cities, and a few of the 
peasantry, and are most of them mounted. They seldom resist 
the troops, but melt away to reassemble at night in additional 
numbers. On the 19th instant a bridal party was attacked as 
it left Campobasso, the bride and bridegroom slain, and the 
rest of the party carried away for ransom. The smaller pro- 
prietors, it would seem, in their timidity, pay these ruffians a 
black mail, and hunting them with soldiery is almost useless, 
while they can retreat at will into the Roman States, there to 
be furnished with funds, and urged on to new enterprises. 





Mr. C. T. S. Birch Reynardson writes to us confirming in 
every particular the extraordinary account we recently pub- 
lished of an adventure of Major Sibthorp with a partridge. 
He had request d Major Sibthorp to write down the story as 
ol unique fact in natural history, and has the narrative now 
in the Major's handwriting. Why the bird should have so 
suddk nly made friends with the sportsman, and then, after an 
interval of two hours, expired without wound or shock, re- 
mains, of course, inexplicable. 


The most important fact in connection 
with these meetings, in which there seems to be a great deal 
of unnecessary talk, is that they show a propensity on the 
part of the people to supersede the action of local chambers 
and governments, and manage matters under the sole initia- 
tive of public opinion. 


The evening classes of King’s College are now open. 
Courses will be delivered covering the whole range of an ele- 
mentary academical course. They begin at six, the time when 
most employes are set free. The fees are exceedingly low,—five 
guineas for four classes, and even this rate is reduced when 
members attend from one several firm. 

The following gives the latest account of the funds and prinei- 
pal foreign securities. Consols were 933 93] for Money and the 8th 
instant, and 932 94 for the November Account. Exchequer 
Bills, June, 22s. prem. India Stock was 228; ditto 5 per Cent., 
109; ditto 4 per Cent. Enfaced Paper, 94; ditto o} per Cent., 
1112; ditto Debentures, 1007 1014; and ditto Bonds, 50s. prem. 
Old ‘Turkish 6 per Cents. were 86 86$ ; ditto, 1858, 694 69} ; ditto, 
New Scrip, j prem. ; ditto, paid up, 68 68}. Duteh, 653. 
Italian, 712714. Buenos Ayres, 92 93. Egyptian, 90 903; ditto, 
second issue. 89. Mexican, 33.338. New Grenada, 27. Peruvian 
Uribarren, 98}; ditto, New Scrip, 1} dis. Portuguese, 463; ditto, 
New Scrip, 2$ 2} prem. ; ditto, paid up, 46}. Sardinian, SA. 
Spanish, 45} 45}; ditto, Passive, 21} 219; and ditto, Certili- 


| cates, 10. Turkish Consolidés, 39§ 393. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— == 
THE STRUGGLE IN MARYLAND. 


HE retreat of the Confederates from Maryland is one of the 
most important events which have occurred in the war. 
There seems, it is true, no reason to believe that the battles 
which preceded it were very decisive, that the retreat was 
effected in disorder, or that the strength of the South is in 
any way very seriously impaired. The estimates of loss on 
both sides are exceedingly vague; but the Federals scareely 
boast of their victory, and the Confederates have evidently not 
lost the advantage of their superior discipline. It may pro- 
bably turn out that this second “‘ week of battles” has cost 
the North almost as many men as the week on the Chicka- 
hominy, while the terrible loss in generals, until explained, is 
suggestive of an army so insecure of success that it demanded 
personal examples of courage from men whose business was 
not in the fray. Nevertheless, the retreat, though effected in 
order, and perhaps for reasons other than simple defeat, is of 
enormous importance. It breaks the charm of invincibility 
which had begun to attach itself to the South. It quashes 
the hopes of that evil faction of which the Herald is the ex- 
ponent, and which, in some of the cities of the North, would 
accept the Southern constitution rather than surrender a dream 
of unlimited power on the American continent. Above all, it 


o ee 
some new perception of the great duty it has fallen to th; 
generation to perform. They cannot conquer the South - het 
they can, if they will but trust, dictate terms of peace set 
bounds to the extension of the slave territory, and leave 
the world some hope that, in a day when the epinie 
of freedom itself seems demoralized, and takes UD its 
abode with slavcholders, right still in the end develops into 
might, and civilization can conquer its most implacable foe 
If not—if Slavery be really a stronger power than Freedom if 
Christianity tends only to weakness, and labour indeed eats 
out the moral qualities, what hope is there left to thinkin 
men of the future of mankind? The North has to struggle 
now, not for empire, for that dream must by this time be 
over, but for political equality and the safety of its own free 
institutions—in themselves, if left unimpaired, a source of 
boundless power in the future. So long as every engagement 
ended in rout, and every General exhibited some new form of 
incapacity, political despondency was inevitable; but this 
contest of a week, during which the South gained nothing 
except the power of orderly retreat, will re-establish politicg| 
confidence, and with it the possibility of successful operations, 

The advance of Lee and Jackson over the Potomac was 
no sooner known than McClellan was appointed commander 
of the Federal army. Within a week he had organized jt 
afresh, and had carried it into Maryland also. The Cop. 
federates made a decided movement upon Frederick, and had 





restores the Northern confidence in the capacity of at least 
one general. McClellan may be too closely allied with) 
the pro-slavery democrats for cordial English sympathy. He | 
has proved too slow, and on the whole, too unsuccessful to | 
excite that enthusiasm which in Europe is always ready to) 
acknowledge success as the test of all great qualities. He is 
not, we fear, whatever his ultimate career, a General of the 
first class, a man competent to conquest as well as to defence, 
to conduct an invasion as well as a siege. But he is neithera 
braggart nor a savage partisan; and that the North should 
trust any one man, even if their confidence were beyond his 
deserts, is a grand point gained in their favour, an advantage 
they have not hitherto enjoyed, and one which will give their 
military operations a new energy and coherence. 

The greatest of American political dangers seems for an 
hour at anend. The battles of the Chickahominy, with the 
awful loss which attended them, the rapidity with which Pope 
was out-generalled and then defeated, the danger of Washing- 
ton, and the menace to Pennsylvania, had produced a dan- 
gerous effect on the Northern imagination. It was not diffi- 
cult to discern under all their cries of alarm the stubborn | 
resolve natural to their Anglo-Saxon and German blood ; but | 
it is not to be denied that they had become despondent. The 
utter want of a leader, of any man—soldicr, politician, or writer | 
—whocouldrise to the height of the emergency, paralyzed their | 
energy, and they had discovered too late that a people, how- 
ever great, is but a body which needs a brain. The nation 
began to falter. The strongest advocates for the war de- 
clared that Maryland must be the final test of their leaders’ 
military capacity. If they were beaten there, said the 
Tribune, with the quaint levity which makes Englishmen 
doubt if Americans are always sane, it were better to * ac- 
knowledge the corn.” The signs of State revolution, that is, | 
of anarchy, as opposed to national revolution which might de- 
velop new strength, were everywhere apparent. Party spirit | 
revived, and each party began to look out for its own leaders, 
and its own and mutually hostile allics. The new recruits, 
feeling the Government tremble, showed symptoms of what 
in any other country on earth would be a most dangerous 
spirit of mutiny, and there was every danger that the North, 
humiliated to despair, finding no chief, and seeing no practi- | 
cable policy, would in its self-distrust have signed, not a! 
peace—that we also desire—but a temporary, because unen- 
durable armistice. That concession would have cost | 
civilization a hundred years of progress, for it would 
have ensured the existence of an unmixed and most 
formidable slave power, with territory sufiicient for any popu- 
lation, and organized expressly for aggressive war. It 
was even doubtful whether the latent English desire, a ba- 
lance of power on the American continent, would ever have 
becn secured, whethertheswayingof Pennsylvania and New York 
towards their great neighbours and customers would not have 
left New England and the Great West divided and isolated 
for ever. That danger, thank God, scems over. The retreat 
leaves the North once more certain that if they cannot con- | 
quer they ean at least defend, that they are in no danger of 
seeing Southern troops in Philadelphia, or obeying words of 
command issued by a Southern Prefect of New York. With | 
this confidence hope will return, and with hope, we may trust, | 








thrown their cavalry far and wide, alarming Pennsylvania and 
threatening Baltimore. They might even have roused the 
State, but McClellan acted with unexpected decision. He 
marched directly for Frederick, covering his left by sending a 
strong body up the river to occupy Sugar Loaf Mountain, 
while the main body threatened to cut the only line of retreat 
then open to Lee. To remedy this defect in his plan, General 
Lee fell back from Frederick through the Catoctin Hills to- 
wards Hagerstown, while Jackson diverged Southward to co- 
operate with a force from Leesburg in the reduction of 
Harper’s Ferry and its fords. McClellan followed swiftly, 
passed through Frederick on the 13th; and, on the 
14th, came up with the Confederates, who, taken by sur 
prise, defended two gaps through the South Mountains, 
They were compelled to stand here in order to avoid 
being cut up in detail, for the Federal General had 
fairly surprised them. The Federals triumphed at both points 
of contact, and emerged through the hills. By occupying 
Boonesboro’, they cut the Confederates off from Hagerstown, 
and by pressing on to Rohrsville they closed the road to 
Harper’s Ferry. Unhappily for the Federals, the officer in 
command at Harper’s, Ferry had not been able to resist the 
impetuous attacks of Jackson, and that place was taken on 
the very day when M’'Clellan had deprived Lee of the roads 
leading to it. Had Harper’s Ferry held out for two days, 
Lee would have been destroyed; for McClellan, following him 
down the Sharpsburg road, had driven him over the Antictam, 
and now threatened to cut him off from the Potomac fords. 
But the fall of Harper’s Ferry liberated Jackson, who, lcaving 
a garrison at the Ferry, joined Lee, and saved his army. 

On the 17th, McClellan became the assailant. He crossed 
the Antictam, on the west of the Sharpsburg road, and at the 
same time endeavoured to carry the heights above that roa! 


on the Confederate left. His right and central attacks were 
successful, but he failed on the left, and when night fell both 


' sides had been cruelly smitten. On the 18th McClellan ouly 


showed a force on his right, as if designing to cross the river 
at Williamsport, while he maintained his position on the let; 
but this was enough. The Confederates could not live where 
they were, and on the 19th they had crossed the river int) 
Maryland. The possession of Harper’s Fer:y hed proved ol 
great service, and they did not abandon it until the maa 
army had retreated to Winchester. That the Confederates 
had played a great stake in the invasion of Maryland is clea 
from the fact that Sigel, reconnoitering from Washington to 
Leesburg, found but few troops, and none that could dispute 
with him the possession of the place. 

Of the effect of these engagements on the course of the 
war it would be premature to speak. They do not, we fear, 


rs) 
lel 


increase the probability of an early closc to a contest, wlich, 
though not so senseless as it is declared, increases every 
European difficulty. But one or two facts of importance 
will now, we imagine, be recognized. If the North cannot 
conquer the South, neither can the South conquer the Union. 
The sudden uprising of the yeomen of Pennsylvania must 
have convinced the people of that, even without the sabse- 
quent successes in the field. Then it is clear that, despite 
its enormous losses, the North sti!l possesses a powerful army, 
which can march, fight for days, and display noottier sigu of 
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demoralization than the loss of ten thousand men on the field. 
That army is being rapidly filled up, and this first gleam of 
success will do more to_ fill the ranks than any conscription 
orders, however despotic. The terrible summer is passing 
away, and with it the advantages the Southerners gain from 
their thorough acclimatization. On the other hand, the South 
have lost some, at least, of their exulting confidence in their 
generals, and must be straining their resources hard. They 
are not yet in want of men, for their numbers, swelled by 
little rills from the Border States, have always been under- 
estimated ; but shells and projectiles, and, perhaps, even pow- 
der must by this time be growing scarce. Compact, homoge- 


neous, and organized on principles which allow strong men to 


com . 
break the hearts of a race less masterful or more accustomed 


to the ease of civilization. But nations cannot be kept a 
stretch for ever any more than individuals, and the result of 
failure, however bravely borne, must be to incline the South 
to accept terms more consistent with equality than those she 
has asked, and divested at least of clauses which, without 
benefit to herself, would involve the deepest humiliation for 
her adversary. 
FRANCE AND HER FUTURE. 

N attempt was made last week to point out a few of the 
A phenomena in the present state of France which seem 
to indicate that the crisis of the Second Empire is approach- 
ing. Were that crisis likely to be simply the break-up of a 
Government, few disinterested spectators would; probably, be 
sorry to see its coming. When history shall be called upon 
to judge the Second Empire as a whole, it will probably be 
found that few governments have ever existed which have 
bequeathed so little to either of the two great causes of 
Order and of Progress, which have been so negatively conserva- 
tive, so barrenly revolutionary. 
question of the future for France is really, whether the break- 
up of the Second Empire will not be the break-up of the 





nation,—whether there exist within the latter the clements | 
for the reconstruction of a new polity,—whether the one | 


organized body which will remain upon the ruins of the 
present one will not be that army which the Third Napoleon 


has endeavoured by every means to estrange from the people, | 


—whether the sovereign power, or rather the name of sove- 
reiguty, will not be tossed from hand to hand, as in Rome of 
old, at the caprice of a dominant soldiery. 

For it must not be concealed or overlooked that the bulk of 
France, for all moral purposes, has receded cnormously during 
the last ten or twelve years. This applies, not to one class 
only, but to all; and the process is going on with almost 
fearful rapidity. Eye-witnesses, whose authority cannot be 
doubted, have been startled with the change which two years 
have made in the same localities ; their testimony is accredited 
to others by what they observe in the same persons from year 
to year. A continuous lowering of moral tone is manifest in 
conduct, in thought, in feeling, in the whole of life. The 
peasant, weaned by the practical extinction of the provincial 
press from all interest in general polities, whilst becoming 
more and more absorbed by the low eupidities which the 
struggle for land aud life begets, finds only the more room in 
his soul for blind and secretly furious hatred against the 
Government underlings by whom he is vexed and thwarted, 


the rich whom he sees living in comfort whilst he has to fight | 


for existence, the priests whom he affects to despise, and yet 
fears, for their influence over his wife and daughters. The 
workmen in the large towns, and especially in Paris, are more 
and more carried away by the thirst for enjoyment, and the 
abundant opportunities for it which a paternal government 
affords to them. The great bulk of the young among them 
spend all their leisure in eafés—or worse places. Those 
even who do not actually ‘ritter away their time aspire 
to material comforts and luxuries which in former days they 
would not have dreamed of; the man who would have 
paid off a trifling service with a glass of wine at the cabaret 
then, now thinks himself bound to give a café breakfast 
im return. Here and there, if you know how to 
seek, you will find workshops filled with the thoughtful 
studious workmen of old, such as carried on for so many years 
the “Atelier” paper, or founded the great ‘ Associations 
Ouvriéres,”’ 
no opportunities for them of showing themselves in public, 
and exercising their due influence over their class ; they 


cannot, as of old, devote themselves to the enlightenment of | 


their fellows, orally or by writing. Even among those Work- 
ing Associations, the last citadels of hope for the working 


Class, a recent observer was painfully struck by the falling off 





e to the top, the South can endure a strain that would | 


But the great and ominous | 


But they are obliged to stand aloof; there are | 


in tone within the last year or two. Over some of the best 
of them there seems to be creeping a lassitude, a dull despair, 
a powerlessness to struggle against the rampant selfishness 
around them. A not less ominous sigu is the widening breach 
between country and town among the working classes, through 
the falling off of the habit of returning home to marry and grow 
old ‘au pays,” hitherto almost sacramental amongst all those 
trades which are recruited from the provinces. The disuse of 
thrift and self-sacrifice renders the workman unable to enter 
into marriage; the multiplication of town pleasures makes 
him shrink from the prospect of a country life. Hence, 
amongst other causes, the enormous increase in the population 
of Paris and the largest towns, as compared with the provinces, 
and the slow movement of the population asa whole. Year 
after year, Paris is literally devouring the provinces. She 
| used to take, and return much of what she took in an improved 
form, sending back the boor an intelligent artizan. Now she 
| takes and does not return, and the increased number of dis- 
; sipated, worthless men in the capital finds its per confra in an 
| increase of street-walkers in the smaller towus, and of convent 
| victims everywhere. 

A fair sampie probably of the better class of artizan, as 
|} well as of the smaller Jouryevisie, was afforded a few years 
back in this country by the visit of the Orpheonists. These 
;men were sought out by some of their countrymen, who 
| have preferred the atmosphere of English freedom to that of 
| French despotism. They were shocked at the frivolity, empti- 

ness, ignorance of most of those whom they saw. A well- 
dressed young workman from the south of France did not 
know who was Victor Hugo. The great accomplishment of 
j others was, with a napkin by way of surplice, to chant a 
| mock mass in obscene words. 
| The professional classes, from their more independent 
means and habits, are able more easily to keep clear of 
the corruptions which surround them. ‘That there is among 
them also, nevertheless, as a rule, increasing frivolity, 
love of pleasure, love of speculation, no observer probably 
would deny. But above all there is a growing ignorance 
among the young, on all really Auman subjects, which 
begins to be almost appalling. The fixed tendency of the 
}educational system under the Second Empire has been to 
develope material studics to the detriment of moral. Philo- 
sophy and history, which held formerly a prominent place in 
the teaching of the public colleges, are now almost entirely sup- 
_ pressed; mathematics and the physical sciences are more and 
more cultivated, But the change is even more striking in the 
habits of thought of the young outside of the official eurrien- 
lum. Thirty years ago, twenty years ago, ten years ago, every 
schoolboy in France was a politician ; every one had picked 
up, or, if he had not, made all haste to pick up, a sufficient 
knowledge of contemporary history to understand something 
at least of what was going on in the political world around 
him. It would have been absolutely impossible for any Paris 
collegian to have said, as did a young lad belonging to a 
wealthy and influential French family while on a visit to Eng- 
land two or three years ago, when the Orleans Princes were 
mentioned—‘' Who are the Orleans Princes ?"’"—‘ The sons of 
Louis Philippe,” it was answered, ‘‘ Ah! Louis Philippe, whom 
the Emperor turned out.” In fact, strange as it may seem, 
the Second Empire has succeeded in reproducing, for a large 
portion of the population, a phenomenon which already ap- 
peared towards the close of the First,—an absolute blotting out 
ofall history prior to its own. 

Of the tone of fecling in the army, or among officials, 

cnough has probably becn said ere this.* To held one’s 
tongue is here the highest of negative virtues, as to flatter one’s 
superiors is the highest of positive ones; to get on, the only 
object worth thinking of. When an upright man, who had 
| reached the highest ranks in one of the departineuts of the 
civil service, refused to do, at his superiors bidding, acts 
which he knew to be illegal and wrong, and such as he could 
not regularly be called upon to perform, his friends were all 
amazed. ‘It would have been no responsibility of yours,” 
they said; “you would only have done as you were bid.” 

In the presence of such a want of public spirit, such a 
general moral atony and degeneracy, such divisions and dis- 
cords between class and class, it must not be denied that the 
outlook of the future is dark, that those may well be excused 
who fear that the catastrophe of the Second Empire may leave 
hehind it no vital force capable of remodelling the State. 
There are Frenchmen, sincere and passionate lovers of their 
country, who, behind all past and future Napoleonic encroach- 
ments, seem to see the spectre of a partition of France. Yet, 





| 








| * See “A Recent French Court Martial,” Spectator, September 13, and “ Mutterings 
| before the Sturm,” September 27. 
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on the other hand, there are grounds of trust and ‘signs for | ciple of absolute popular sovereignty over :1l matters divin 
hope. ‘The moral unity of the French nation is too real and | and human in all internal concerns. It has in effect said, 
organic to be ever broken up; its quickness and plasticity, | ‘The United States are a nation only as against foreigners—ae 
which have moulded France even into the Brammagem forms | amongst themselves they are an assemblage of’ nations each 
of the Second Empire, would adapt her once more, and far | having full power to determine all and everything within its 
more easily, to the reception of purer models. The lassitude own limits not absolutely denied it by the Constitution ” 
of to-day is but that of an atmosphere surcharged with elec- | Thus, the Democratic party had always opposed the poliey 
tricity; the storm when it comes, fearful though it (and probably in that ease wiscly) of instituting even ’ 
may be for a time, will leave the frame new-braced National Bank; and of late years, in a question of ang 
with vigorous life. In the meanwhile there is, among immediate interest, they had maintained that even in 
that portion of the French people which still thinks, the government of the Territories, the Federal Cabinet 
feels, hates the evil and longs for the good, a dying-|had no business to have a policy of its own, that the 
out of old party jealousies, a freer intercourse between elass popular territorial government alone had a right to legis. 
and class. Orleanists and Republicans—the winnowed honest | late slavery in or out,—‘ to vote it down or up,’ —just Pra it 
men, that is to say, of both parties—have learned to respect | pleased, which was no concern of the Federal power, [py 
one another. Never was the really intelligent and high- | short, the democrats cried out that in internal questions, ex- 
minded workmanreceived on terms of more cordial equality with | cept so far as explicitly deereed by the Constitution, there was 
the like-minded professional man. ‘The rendings of heart of both | no such thing as a right or wrong Federal policy,—political 
over the abasement and corruptions of their country, over that | right or wrong depending absolutely on popular majorities in 
selfishness which believes sheerly in nothing but pelf and | each different locality, and on these alone. Of course, there. 
pleasure, are surely gone up towards heaven. Ere long, pro- | fore, in any moot question arising on the interpretation of the 
bably, a meeting-point will be found between these men, | Constitution, the Democrats always leaned to that view which 
with their instinctive, but too often inarticulate cries for a | most narrowly circumscribed the Federal power, and against 
God, a Saviour, a Faith, and those earnest devoted Christian | the extension of any homogeneous national idea. The Re- 
men and women of either communion—the Roman Catholic | publicans, on the other hand, as the heirs of the old Whig 
and the Protestant—who have endeavoured to absorb and bury | and Federalist party, have constantly contended that the De- 
themselves in works of faithand charity, and whofind themselves | claration of Independence was really a declaration of national 
hampered and thwarted at every turn, not only by the outward | principle, on which the Federal Government are bound to act 
checks of a despotic system, but still more by the sins which it | so far as its power is not absolutely limited by the Constitution, 
engenders,—falschood, cowardice, apathy, the death of all | Of course, before the rebellion, the South supported strongly 
that is manly in man, and, therefore, of all that can respond | the demoeratic or municipal policy, for the very simple reason 
to the name of God. Such men sce the evil of the Imperial | that it is the more favourable to slavery, and would have at 
despotism—sce the low, dull, spreading discontent which it | least given it a fair chance of mastering the Territories. Since 
produces. When it falls,—as fall it must, for it is absolutely | the rebellion, however, the South, wiser far than most of 
without root in the country,—they will, probably, feel it their |its opponents, has well understood that it needs the eo- 
duty, as they never felt it before perhaps, to enter earnestly | hesive power of a great idea, and has avowedly taken the 
and seriously upon political life for the saving of their coun- | slavery principle as the root-idea of its crusade. This is to 
try. From one quarter or from the other, the ten righteous ‘be the mortar of the new fabric ; white men are to strengthen 
men who would have saved Sodom will surely not be wanting | the political and social tie amongst themselves by the cement 
to France. of a common hatred and a common scorn,—the hatred for 
. . aaicneiniine mane tall who advocate the cause ef African freedom, the seorn for 
THE AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE lthe African race itself, The idea is not from above, assuredly : 
WAR. ‘but it és an idea, and one of great agglutinating force, like 
W* have often been accused of blindness to the full sig- | many ideas which take their origin from beneath. 
nificance, iniquity, and horror of civil war ; and we | Now, what have the North to oppose to this? The old 
have always replied that there are iniquities of deeper root | Southern allies of the Democratic party, the enemies of 
and more permanent and pernicious fruits than even those | Federalism while Federalism meant menace to Slavery, have 
which civil war brings with it. But we confess that we | abandoned the dividing municipal ery for one of broad policy 
should scarcely feel that that answer had much practical ap-| that unites them to a man. Cannot the Northern demo- 
plication to the present American contest were the party in | crats see thus much—that to oppose a Confederation which 
the Northern States, called democratic, to become the real | rests upon a great cementing principle, they, too, must be 
representative of the Northern cause or no-cause, as they ad- | united by a great cementing principle, and just the one which 
vocate and understand it. It is to us matter of grief and | will most powerfully antagonize that of Slavery? If they 
amazement that in several of the Northern States this party | cannot see so much as this, can they not at least see that to 
is, instead of losing, regaining its ascendancy, and regaining | put their municipaiism in the front of the battle,—to deride 
it on the strength of the very principles by which it is dis- every effort to find a common basis of home policy for the 
gracefully distinguished from its Republican rival. No doubt | Northern Union,—to adopt as mach as they dare of the very 
the Republicans have shown a dearth of statesmen and a want | idea which is uniting their enemies together as one man,— 
of respect for the liberty of the subject and the press as secured | js the conduct cither of minds so petty or of hearts so cold 
by the Constitution, which rendered the growth of some poli- | and narrow, that there is no room for patriotism in either? 
tical rival a natural and desirable political check upon their | Yet listen to the resolutions just adopted at the Illinois Demo- 
movements. But we certainly did hope that the result of the | cratic Convention, which fairly represents, we suppose, the 
war would have been to bring out into such broad relief the | Democratic party throughout the Northern States :— 
one grand principle on which alone the war can justify itsel€ | pat we protest in the name of ourselves and of our children, 
before mankind, that the distinctive and essentially anti- | and in the name of all we hold dear in the future of our beloved 
national tenet of the Democratic party would = shrink country, against the resolution of Congress pledging the nation to 
into insignificance, and be superseded by some broaler and | pay for all negroes which may be emancipated by authority of any 
nobler symbol. But while we find that even in so thoroughly | of the Southern States ; and that we regard such measure, involv- 
sound and republican a State as Maine the Democrats have ing as it does the expenditure of thousands of millions of dollars, ‘ 
gained vastly on the Republicans since the last election, —the | @ measure of transcendent enormity and fruitful —_ of — 
majority of the latter having dwindled from about 16,00) to | bessary. That we are neeeny and a a the 
near 3,000,—we also find that the worst features of the De- | #!! schemes having for their objects, immediate or remote, 
: +. : . . taxation of the white man for the purchase of the negroes any 
mocratic manifesto are by no means being withdrawn from | where 
their public declarations of policy, but are rather put into| «That we hail with satisfaction the recent declaration of the 
a more prominent and glaring light. And we confess freely | President of the United States that his object is to save the Union 
that the war, if it ever comes to represent the policy we are | the ‘ shortest way under the Constitution ;’ that it is the duty of 
going to criticize, would then seem to us a war of mere shame- | all good citizens to sustain the President against the pressure of 
less spite and wicked personal rivalries on the Northern side, | the radical republicans to induce him to depart from this a 
as it already is, and always has been, on the Southern | and pervert the effort to suppress a wicked _—— c — 
The Democratic party had of late years always claimed | the emancipation of slaves, and for the overthrow of the Cons 
as its distinctive doctrine the extreme municipal principle of 
State and Territorial rights,—the opposition to all concession 
to the Federal Government of any claim to have a policy or 
even opinion of its own on any except foreign and inter- 
national concerns. It has always asserted the extreme prin- 





n. 

“ That the people of Minois having inhibited, by the State Con- 
stitution and law, the entrance of free negroes into this State, and 
as the present disturbances on our border are likely to bring in an 
influx of that population from other States, we respectfully ask the 
public authorities of Illinois to see that the Constitution and laws 
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erly enforced on that subject. When the people of Illinois | most prominent evils of civilization. At present, the principle, 





are pro . a s . a . : . ‘ 
siete that negro exclusion clause they meant that the honest | thongh recognized as sound, is comparatively little employed. 
« ; 3 > ack rare « | ., ° . e * “ . -. 

un should have no competitor in the black race ; that | professional men insure their lives, a few travellers provide 


labouring mé n si sect +: Mh apcairnaip ys: , 4 : , . 
the soil of Llinois should belong to the white man; and that he | against accidents, and the majority of property-holders protect 


alone was suited to her free institutions. | themselves against fire. But there seems no reason why men 

What can we hope from a party that puts forward such | should not also insure themselves against sickness; against 
resolutions as these at such a time as the present,—or indeed | Joss of work within certain minimum periods; against the 
from the people among whom that party 1s regaining the as- | destruction of tools; and against most of those accidents 
cendant, if that be really the ease ¢ They lay down principles which fall upon the poor man with such severity, yet with 
which, if they are not akin to those of the rebels, differ from | the recurrent regularity of a natural law. It has been caleu- 
them only in being more petty and more contemptible, with- lated that a very moderate measure of thrift in prosperity 
out being a whit nobler, —that contain the seminal principle | would guard most men against the external evils of life, pe 
of secession without the vitality of purpose that renders | the best contrivance ever devised to ensure thrift is the prin- 
secession strong. The Democrats, indeed, take care to adore ‘ciple of insurance. At the same time—and this is the second 
(mystically) the word Union, but strive with all their might | jdea—the principle cannot, as society is now constituted, be 
to undermine unity of purpose, which can alone give that | safely carried to its results. The mass of men are too ignorant, 
word a meaning. If these Democrats are really to recover | and the educated poor under too many teraptations, to allow 
ascendancy in the North for such no-principles as these, if the ‘the experiment to succeed. It és tri d by the Friendly So- 
war is to be intrusted to the hands of men whose sole idea it | ejeties, but while they benefit England in the aggregate more 
is to war against a plural or dual number of American flags | than any other associations, they inflict also a fearful amount 
and foreign departments,-—who care for the unity of the Body | of misery. Maintained by the ignorant, they are often founded 
of the Northern continent, but are passionately opposed to any | and governed by the ignorant and designing. Their rules 
invention even of a Soul, lest the individual members should | are often preposterous, their rates unfair, and their reserve 
be brought into subjection, —who are, in fact, merely pos- funds wasted in beer and quasi-oflicial perquisites. Every 
sessed with a passion for arithmetical simplicity,—who wish to | workhouse contains a few men who, after subscribing for 

revent any body or party from pirating the American coun- years, have found that when the pinch came the society was 
terfeit of a nation, but are far more heartily opposed to any | insolvent, and themselves as pauperized as the spendthrifts. 
life and soul in the nation than the South itself who} Mr. ‘ridd Pratt, a competent witness, was informed of eleven 


would gladly put an evil soul into it,—then they deserve 
nothing but contempt, for they are fighting for a phantom 
and worse than a phantom, precisely what Mr. Disracli called 
i The South has adopted a stand- 


an “ organized hypocrisy. . 
The Northern demo- 


ard, a principle, a distinct vital spirit. 


crats see, and instead of meeting it by a counter principle, by | 


encouraging every movement which will give them one heart 
and one purpose,—they solemnly proclaim the tremendous 
importance of not taking issue with the South thereupon,— 
of reserving to themselves the right to keep the rancorous 
Southern leaven among them as long and as strong as they 


choose; they reiterate their general sympathy with the | 


principle of caste on which the South is now rallying its 


forces,—and assert their solemn determination never to 


pay a penny to relieve the Border States of the diffi- | 


eulty, and never to receive a coloured labourer from 
the South or from the Border States into their community. 
And yet they cry out for the Union. As if a Union 


could exist without a nation,—and as if a nation could | 


exist without a vestige of national nobility. Why, the 


Southern leaders can at least undergo great sacrifices for | 


the common (though evil) cause, and are better than such 
politicians as these, who care nothing for drawing close the 
tie between the Northern States, nothing for he!ping friends, 
less than nothing for encouraging the spirit of uaity, but are 
absorbel in their horror at the thought of losing by compe- 
tition with negro labourers, and losing doubly by taxes to 
compensate the masters of those labourers for their slaves. 
We would rather follow Mr. Jefferson Davis than the Demo- 
crats of the North. He at least sins lustily, like a chief’ who 
would reign in hell. They are for a weak and paltering policy 
—for a war which would represent nothing but a wicked and 
overgrown jealousy, and a Constitution that anxiously guards 
agaiast the possibility of expressing a national faith. 








LORD SHELBURNE’S SELF-SUPPURTING POOR LAW. 
ATE last Session Lord Shelburne introduced into the 
House of Lords a Bill which, from a variety of causes, 
almost escaped attention. It is, however, reprinted in the 
Report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies, and seems to 
have obtained a considerable amount of official support. Intro- 
duced without noise, and received without much discussion, 
it embodies, we venture to say, the widest, and we fear the 
most extravagant project of social reform ever yet submitted 
to Parliament. Indeed, as we study the Bill we can scarcely 
believe that its promoters have recognized its importance, 
have even perceived the magnitude of the change its provi- 
sions inevitably involve. Its object, avowed or concealed, is 
nothing less than the gradual extinction of the existing system 
of Poor-law relief, in favour of another which, nominally 
self-supporting, would, in the end, place a tremendous and 
altogether novel tax upon all realized property. Originally 
it was, no doubt, the expression or embodied result of two 
ideas jong floating in the minds of a class of acute and daring 
thinkers. 
The first of these is the possibility of so expanding the 
principle of insurance as to make it a remedy for some of the 


| hundred such eases within the workhouses alone, 

| Coupling these two ideas, Mr. Pratt has arrived at a plan 
| which would, we are bound to acknowledge, remove at once 
| the existing deticieney and the existing grievance. He pro- 
| poses, or, as it may be, endorses Lord Sieiburne’s proposal, to 
engraft the plan of insurance upon the existing Poor-law. A 
short Bill, called in small capitals a‘‘ permissive” Act—which, 
as we shall shortly show, it would very soon ceasetobe—pro- 
| vides that any parish may establish a parochial friendly s0- 
ciety. ‘To this association any person may subscribe, at rates 
| to be subsequently fixed, for an allowance of 12s. a week 
| during sickness, a Government annuity of 8s. a week for life 
iafter sixty or sixty-five, and 10/. at his death. Should he 
‘die within the period specified, or if he chose to discontinue 
his payments, the sum he had already paid in would be re- 
| stored by the State. The parish, however, and not the State, 
would guarantee the solvency of the society, and would con- 
tribute towards its funds an annual sum not exceeding twenty- 
five per cent. upon the aggregate contributions of its mem- 
| bers. This amount is to be paid to thetreasurer of the society, 
and the bill contains no provision enabling the parish to in- 
| terfere in the appointment of such treasurer. The only re- 
| strictive clause is the right given to the parish to close the 
books of the fund by refusing all new members. 

The first and most patent objection to this great scheme is 
the socialist character of its most serious proviso. Why 
should a parish help a Friendly Society to such an enormous 
extent any more than any other beneficial association? Be- 
cause it may diminish the rates? So may any other society. 
The insurance office, which provides for the clergyman’s 
widow; the mechanics’ institute, which gives the artisan 
knowledge to direct his industry; the great factory, which 
employs all the hands thrown out of agricultural work ;—every 
malting and brewery,,factory or mill established in a country 
village directly tends to reduce the rates, and, on the same 
principle, has a clear right to parochial assistance. A guarantee 
would be of almost infinite value to any conceivable associa- 
tion. There are thousands of paying projects which will 
never be started, because they do not pay enough to entice 
great capitalists, and little capitalists are afraid of the risk, 
but which would be in working order within a week after 
they were sure of a parochial guarantee. Scores of them, such 
as parochial cottage-building schemes, land allotment schemes, 
schemes for spade cultivation, projects for keeping stock in 
common, associations for mutual cookery might be easily so 
managed as to reduce the rates; but the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners would scarcely sanction such an application of paro- 
chial funds, and why should one particular form of benevo- 
lence be selected out of the mass? If a tax is to be placed 
upon property-holders, not to keep those without property 
alive, but simply to benefit them, where are we to stop? 
Why not tax property two shillings in the pound at once for 
the general benefit of the proletaires, and so extinguish indi- 
gence and self-reliance together ? 

Then think for a moment of the extent of the proposed 
scheme. Mr. Pratt explains, in a style not often seen in 
Blue Books, that it is only permissive, but he either means it 
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to be adopted or he does not. If he does not he is wasting 
his breath and skill; if he does, he has doubtless studied the 
reasons Which will sccure its adoption. It is not very diffi- 
cult to perceive what they are. The temptation offered by 
the scheme to all the needier rate-payers, to all the immense 
class who feel that they may one day need relief, when once 
understood, will be all but irresistible. Every parish election 
will be made to turn upon this single point, and the property- 
holders will either be compelled to give way or engage in a 
most irritating and hopeless contest with the mass of the 
population. The poor detest a “hard” guardian or vestry- 
man quite enough as it is, but their dislike will be love com- 
pared with the hate generated by the refusal of such advan- 
tages. For, be it remembered, that it is not the ‘ paupers” 
who will be engaged in this battle. The very essence of the 
scheme is that it removes all the generous shame which Eng- 
lishmen feel at becoming the recipients of alms. Each man 
will have purchased his grant, and the “ contribution,” 
though pressing severely upon the rate-payers, will speedily 
be forgotten. The list of annuitants will be infinitely 
wider than the list of paupers, and the parish will have to 
pay not only for its poor, but forthose who, not being in dan- | 


have condemned it in numerous votes as illiberal and reaction 
ary, and passed sentence, finally, in the great debate on the 
military question. It became clear at last to Herr von der 
Heydt himself that he had no right to hold any longer to the 
policy he was pursuing, and he made an offer of conciliation 
to the Chamber in proposing to adopt the amendment of 
Deputy Stavenhagen, concerning the reorganization of the 
army. The concession was of the slightest, and its on] 

signification was that it showed the shadow of an inclination 
to govern in a constitutional manner, and listen to the well. 
understood wishes of the people. Yet King Willia took 
umbrage at even this small ministerial peace-offering, and lost 
no time in signifying it to his ultra-conservative premier, 
Thereupon Herr yon der Heydt reluctantly offered and un. 
hesitatingly obtained his dismission, and in his stead Herr yoy 
Bismark-Schinhausen was appointed last week to the pre- 
sidency of the Prussian Cabinet. 

Iferr von Bismark-Schénhausen is nothing more nor less 
}than a Prussian country squire pur sang. He has been for 
many years the happy possessor of a good many broad acres, 
said to be well cultivated ; he has always, as far as is known, 
spent considerably less than his income, and laid the surplus 





SR 


ger of hunger, have still prudently secured themselves State | out in new acres; and he is believed to enjoy, with great 


allowances for sickness, death, or old age. We venture to 
say the amount would be little inferior to the existing rates. 


zest, all the favours, immunities, and privileges which the 
law of Prussia grants to persons with a von to their name. 


Indeed, if the offer were accepted by the whole mass of the | Up to the year 1847 this happy man lived on his estates in 


working men and women of Great Britain, the contribution | 
toward the old-age allowances alone would be more than five 

millions a year. The subscription, Mr. Pratt says, is 2/. 2s. a 
year, or twenty millions from the adult working class ; | 
twenty-five per cent. upon which is just five millions a 

year. The contribution, it is true, may be by law less than | 
five and twenty per cent., but in practice it never would be, | 
because it must always be sufficient to ensure solvency, and | 
the managers would, of course, keep down the subscriptions | 
so as to secure the largest aid allowed by law. The tempta- 
tion to extravagance, created by the fact of a guarantee, 
must, moreover, not be forgotten. Officials now unpaid or 
half-paid would speedily increase their salaries; the plea that 
the parish pays overbearing all subscribers’ opposition. Again, 
the lope of the projectors is, of course, to extinguish the | 
rates, but there is no proof that the guaranteed society would | 
have this effect. At present, most guardians refuse to 
recognize benctit clubs as reasons against grants to their mem- 
bers, from the very well grounded fear, that if membership 
deprived the labourer of his right to relicf, the labourer would 
cease to subscribe. The man, even if subscribing for his wife, 
would still demand aid for his children, and probably, well 
aware of his double resource, give up the fight with circum- 
stances much sooner than he need. ‘That objection is not, 
of course, applicable to a really sclf-supporting society; in 
that case the right to an annuity is really one of the assets 


the county of Brandenburg, and had grown thirty-four years 
old without being known to any human beings but his squire 
neighbours and the parson of the village. Then, however, 
came the call of King Frederick William IV. to a “ united 
Parliament” in Berlin, representative of all the interests of 
the realm in the quintessence of the ‘“ landed interest.” 
tather shy, at first, as deputy of his own acres, Herr yon 
Bismark-Schénhausen yet went up to the Prussian metropolis, 
and took his seat on the representative benches. There he 


heard some deputies—acrcless professors and trading burgo- 
|masters—talk of liberty of the people and constitutional 


guarantees, and his anger got aroused to its very foundation. In- 
dignation, on a sudden, made Herr von Bismark-Schénhausen 
an orator. In passionate language, fresh from the rural 
hearth, and unfettered by the narrow rules of grammar and 
syntax, he denounced the ery for constitutional liberty, 
accused professors and burgomasters of demagogism, and 
called upon princes and nobles to uphold the dignity of the 
throne. The speeches created a decided sensation among all 
parties; with this difference, that while, on the one hand, they 
were looked upon as the utterances of an oracle, they were set 
down, on the other, as the chatterings of a simpleton. But 
the press and the public henceforth considered Herr von Bis- 
mark-Schinhausen one of the leading men of the feudal- 
aristocratic party in Prussia. 

Years passed; the Brandenburg acres kept on increasing in 


which justify the man in ceasing to labour, but it is almost a 
fatal objection to a society in which the difference between 
profit and loss is made up by public alms. 


spite of reform and revolution; democracy rose, and rural 
oratory was at a discount, when, all at once, the German 
political world was startled by the news that Hert von Bismark- 


There is much to be said in favour of a self-supporting Poor- | SchGnhausen had been nominated Prussian Plenipotentiary at 
law, as of any system which does not drive the aged or | the seat of the Confederation. ‘The post of Minister at Frauk- 
sickly labourcr into the poor-house. But any scheme of | fort, reckoned to be the highest prize of a long political 
that kind, to be free from danger, must be really | career, had fallen as suddenly to the lot cf an amateur diplo- 
self-supporting, must, if a guarantee be given, be | matist, as the mantle of the orator, years before, on the 
solely under the control of the guarantors, and must, | shoulders of an unadulterated country squire. The new Pleni- 
above all, provide that the annuity shall be received instead | potentiary soon distinguished himself at the seat of the Dict 
of poor-relief, and shall not be saleable by its owner fora sum | as much as before in the Prussian Parliament. Not accus- 
down. At present, the subscriber might at any pinch sell) tomed to hide his light under a bushel, he came out with 
his right to the annuity for immediate pay, scatter the sum | speeches startling to the ears of Royal-Imperial Ministers and 
received, and then come upon the parish to keep him alive. | Grand-Ducal Privy Councillors. Some of these gentlemen 
Whether the time has arrived for such a project Mr. Pratt | happening to be without ancestors, and even without acres, 
can decide better than ourselves. Parochial deferred annuity | Herr von Bismark-Schénhausen soon made them teel that he 
offices might be «a most excellent supplement to State guaran- | was a diplomatist not only, but a Prussian landowner, with 
teed Savings Banks, but they must, like those banks, be | money in the funds, and a share in the Krew: Zeitung. The 
entirely independent of special taxuticn raiscd on another | Austrian Plenipotentiary, President of the Diet, was the first 
class for their exclusive benetit. to fecl offended at the junker behaviour of his colleague, and 
—_-—— _ showed resentment; whereupon Herr von Bismark instantly 

THE NEW PRUSSIAN MINISTRY. ‘took the high horse. With a frankness quite his own, he 

NHE celebrated definition of the Bourbons, “they have | began to discuss the necessity of Prussian supremacy at the 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing,” will soon bo | oe of the Diet, making no secret of his desire to 
applicable to the Hohenzollern kings. While all Prussia is “* mediatise the whole of the States of the Confederation, 
in a high state of political ferment, the whole press in arms Austria included. This attitude naturally gained Herr bina 
against a retrograde Government, and the Chamber voting one | Bismark-Schonhausen it good many friends among the German 
liberal measure after the other, King William, evidently | U™ty party, and he thenceforth entered his second phase as 
blind to all the signs of the times, keeps on a course which | one of the leaders of a new ‘eutonic feudal-aristoeratic party. 








can but lead to the goal of the Bourbons. For more than four 
months, the representatives of the nation—with the nation 


The wealthy Prussian landowner’s next appearance was 35 
Ambassador at the Court of St. Petersburg, to which post he 


. . . . we © Py ; ! ~ 5 ‘ony NE » ‘ nce 
behind them in an unmistakable manner—have been struggling | Was aceredited in April, 1859. Czar Alexander IT, at once 


against the ministry presided over by Herr von der Heydt, completely won the heart of Herr vou Bismark-Sch 


onhausen 
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apenas 
by his courtliness and affability, and, outspoken as ever, the to sum up the preceding sketch of the career of Herr von 
great diplomatist then declared to all who wished to know it, Bismark-Schénhausen by saying that he is a man of 
that he was entirely in favour of a projected Russo- Prussian strong but limited understanding, the tool of surrounding in- 
alliance. It was not, he said, to be a mere union on paper, | fluences ; but it is well to note that the wires are played by 
int offensive as well as defensive, mowing down the dire men both decided and energetic, who, though they keep as yet 
crop of democracy no less than the hated power of the} in the background, are evidently ready to come forward at the 
Hapsburg family. In his advocacy of the new league, | first emergency. With the exception of, perhaps, General yon 
the enthusiastic ambassador soon got so warm as to Roon, an old martinet, who has written some tolerable books 
frighten even the patrons of the Kreuz Zeitung. It was | of geography, and shown himself otherwise a man of slight 
thought at the Court of Berlin that Herr von Bismark- ability, the whole ministry of Herr von Bismark is composed 
Schénhausen was pushing a good thing wo far, and so he | of entire nonentities, who can have no influence whatever in 
was softly “promoted,” in the spring of the present year, | the direction of state affairs. Their place is filled by irre- 
from St. Petersburg to Paris. The wealthy squire soon got | sponsible advisers of the Crown, men like General von der 
as much at home in his new position as in his old one, dis- | Grében and Count Stolberg, who have important interests at 
covering, after a number of private interviews W ith the stake, and add to their strength by fighting with closed vizor. 
Emperor Napoleon, that an alliance with France was still | lo attain their first great object, to keep the army a closed 
more desirable for Prussia than a union with Czar Alexander | preserve for them and theirs, they would probably be ready 
II. These sentiments, frequently and loudly expressed, | even to accept, and attempt to carry out, Herr von Bismark’s 
naturally made Herr von Bismark an object of great attention | wonderful foreign schemes for cutting up Europe into three 
at the court of the Tuileries, and the official and semi-official | States, France, Russia, and Prussia, the respective leaders of 
press were loud in their praises of the enlightened represen- | the Romanic, Sclavonic, and Teutonic populations. England 
tative of the northern kingdom. Of all the diplomatic digni- | then might have the honour to be stuck on to Schleswig-Hol- 
taries accredited with the Emperor, the Prussian Ambassador | stein, and Ireland to Brittany. There is evidently seareely a 
was the only one who had the honour of accompanying his | limit to which Junkerdom may not go in Prussia—witness 
Majesty to Biarritz. It was while sitting one morning, a few | this very decd of fashioning a little country squire into a 
weeks ago, in intimate ¢éfe-d-téte with Napoleon ITL., that | great prime minister. 
Herr von Bismark reccived an electric message from Potsdam, ———_——___--_-___-_—_— 
inquiring whether he was willing to aecept the presidency of WITY DO WE KEEP GIBRALTAR? 
the council of ministers. ‘Shall I?” his Excelleney mused, | M* Goldwin Smith habitually does the English publie 
with a glance at his Imperial friend. ‘ There is but one man I one great service. He compels them to listen to views 
now to save Prussia,” was the laconic reply. An hour after} which are not theirs, to re-examine the grounds of their 
—two hours before unfortunate Herr von der Heydt had given | political faith, and to discern clearly how much of prejudice is 
in his demission—King perro received a telegram stating | added to reason to make up a working conviction. The 
the extreme willingness of his French Ambassador to serve | danger of Euglish opinion is its growing uniformity, and this 
his Majesty as first minister. Such at least is the story re- Mr. Goldwin hulth wecchie assuils. No dislike of his argu- 
ported in the Augsburg Gazette. ments can prevent the circulation of appeals written in such 
The news of Herr von Bismark’s appointment was startling | masculine English; and if official men could be polled, they 
in the extreme to the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. Forsome| would probably pronounce the Oxford Lrofessor of 
weeks it had been remarked with great and increasing uneasiness } History the most “dangerous” of political writers. Of his 
that the King had daily, and almost hourly, interviews with | many recent productions the letter of Monday last advising 
two of the most notorious members of the feudal-aristocratic | the restoration of Gibraltar to Spain is unqnestionably the 
party, Count von der Groben, General of Cavalry, and Count | ablest, and will be felt perhaps by the middle class decidedly 
Eberhard von Stolberg-Wernigerode, President of the Upper | the most irritating. In advising the dismissal of the colonies, 
House; but though illiberal resulis were feared as the product | Mr. Smith neglected one entire side of the argument. Ie 
of these audiences, it was not expected that they would go to| tried to prove that the empire cost money and involved 
the extremity of a decided Aveuz-Zeitung Ministry. For some | us in needless wars, forgetting that, even if that were true, 
days Herr von Bismark’s nomination was scarcely believed in;| the problem was not half solved. We have no right to 
and it was not until he presented himself before the Chamber | surrender men who desire our dominion into other hands. 
that all doubts on the subject were dispelled. The appearance|'The danger of lowering the tone of the national thought 
took place on Monday, this week, when the new premier took by converting an empire into a parish, and of casting off 
his stand in front of the ministerial table, and with a voice as| firm allies who aid us in every quarter of the globe, yet 
if commanding a regiment of soldiers, informed the representa- | never embarrass our councils, does not strike Mr. Smith ; 
tives of the nation that his Majesty had authorized him to} and his appeal, based upon material interests alone, was 
withdraw the whole budget, “the Chamber having rejected rejected by the national feeling as well as by politicians. 
the charges for reorganizing the army.” It was a clear | His argument in favour of Gibraltar is a far nobler, and 
defiance of parliamentary authority; the more so as Herr| therefore, like all arguments which appeal to the eternal 
Von Bismark expressly stated that “ the principle of the| principles of right and wrong, a far truer one. It is not for the 
budget being early submitted to the House is not conceded.” | hour a practical question, for the public mind is still unin- 
The evident meaning of the whole was that the new ministry | formed, and a proposal to restore the Rock would probably be 
of King William I. declared its ability to do without a! received with a shout of angry disapprobation. But we are 
budget, and to expend money never voted by the Cham.- | greatly mistaken if politicians have not begun to doubt the 
ber. Nothing remained but a sharp and decided protest on | justice of our occupation, and whether they will not in a very 
the part of the deputics, which accordingly was voted before | few years hesitate as to its policy. 
another day had passed. On Tuesday, the Chamber resolved! The case of Gibraltar is exceptional in very many respects. 
“to request the Government speedily to submit to the House | It is the one point in Europe on whieh England comes in an 
the budget for 1863, to be discussed in accordance with the | unmistakeable and violent manner athwart the doctrine of 
constitution, in order that its settlement may be decided before | nationalities. The lonian Islands /ooks like another in- 
the conclusion of the year ;” and further “ that it is unconstitu- | stance, but the resemblance is only apparent. Those islands 
tional that Government should authorise anoutlay which hasbeen | have yet to show that a surrender by Britain would be 
disallowed by the Chamber.” The first resolution was adopted | anything but a transfer from one foreign power to another. 
with only four dissentients; and the second with the excep-| They acknowledge that they cannot keep themselves, Greece 
tion of only a single vote, showing that on this momentous | cannot yet protect them, and though a Byzantine Empire 
occasion even the most Conservative members were ready to, might, that is a dream of a_ perhaps impossible future. 
rally round the standard of the Constitution. | But Gibraltar, if restored, would be given up to a people 
The political situation of Prussia for the momeut looks very | to whom it naturally belongs, and who can certainly guard 
Serious. Without laying too great a stress on the adven-|their own. It is the fashion to sneer at the power of 
turous plans of Herr yon Bismark as regards the foreign policy | Spain, and it might be impossible for her to tear the 
of the country, it is undeniable that his nomination signifies | Rock out of our hands; but there does not exist the Power 
the extreme of reactionary home government. The long-| which, were Spain once more mistress of her own land, 
threatened conflict between the rights of the people and the could hope to dismember it again. England herself could 
Privileges of the aristocracy has at last come to be ripe for | not hope to clutch a second time an almost impregnable for- 
decision. A Chamber more determined than the present to | tress, defended by the whole population of Spain. It is not, 
uphold the constitution Prussia has never possessed; while, | therefore, from fear that we hold the Rock: and why, then, 
likewise, a premier more representative of the Junker party, has | are we there? By the will of the population ? The recovery 
never held the reins of Government. It is scarcely necessary | of Gibraltar is the key to all Spanish foreign policy. There 
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is no promise which would so readily secure a cordial Spanish 
alliance, no offer which would so tempt the Spaniards to sup- 
port an internal despot, no vision which so instantly clouds 
judgments otherwise favourable to Great Britain. England, 
everywhere the ally of the liberals, can, in Spain, find not one 
friend, for the men who would fight her cause are met with 
the word Gibraltar. Proud to a morbid sensitiveness, and 
now fast rising in the scale of nations, the Spaniards look on 
our possession of their sca-coast fortress as a permanent 


insult to their rank, a standing challenge to battle, | 
whenever battle in the progress of human eyents shall | 


not be also suicide. That menace makes no difference to 
English opinion, but it proves that we have not at least the 
consent of the population. Then, is Gibraltar necessary to 
guard the freedom of the Mediterranean? It may have been, 
though we doubt it, when a fleet under the guns of the Rock 
could almost hold the Straits, but it certainly is not now. 
Steam has changed all that. The channel is seven miles 
across, and even with Armstrong guns mounted on the Rock, 
a fleet skilfully steered could pass the Straits unchallenged. 
The Latin races united could not now lock up the Mediterra- 
nean, unless they gained the command of the sea, and with 
that command, it is not Gibraltar alone which Great Britain 
will lose. Gibraltar, it is true, serves as an excuse for a 
squadron, but Malta is amply sufficient for the Mediterranean 
flect. Or if a Western station were indispensable, it might 
be purchased on the opposite coast, with the hearty assent of 
Morocco. As for the Rock itself, apart from its military 
character, it is simply valueless. It is no longer a smuggling 
port, it produces no revenue, and it costs the country for 
defence something like 200,000/. a year. 

It is not, therefore, from fear, or from world-wide philan- 
thropy, or from principle, or from a sense of our own inte- 
rests, that we retain the post, but we may be told that this is 
not the point. Gibraltar is ours already, and the onus pro- 
bandi rests with those who advise that property legally ours, 
and secured by admitted treaties, should be surrendered to a 
claimant who cannot certainly ask on the ground of unswerving 
friendship. That objection is just, and it is this obliga- 
tion that we endeavour to meet. We hold, then, that 
such a change in public opinion as would render the 
restoration of Gibraltar possible, would be beneficial on 
this ground. It would at once remove the reproach that 
our policy in Europe is dictated by selfishness alone. 
that we argue for belligerents when we are fighting, and 
for neutrals when at peace; that we acknowledge nationalities 
when a united Italy balances power in the Mediterranean, 
and defy them when, as at Gibraltar, the rising nationality 
asks of us its own. We criticise, censure, almost fight, Louis 
Napoleon for maintaining his post at Rome, yet we ourselves 
keep open a gate into Spain, which has an equal right to 
complete freedom and independence. If we say that this is 
for our interest, so does Napoleon plead the interests of France ; 
and the “ freedom of a sea,” of which we talk, is not more im- 
portant than the “ welfare of the Catholic Church,” which is 
his staple defence. True, Gibraltar is not in the centre of 
Spain, does not impede her administration, and is not the 
capital consecrated by the tradition of thirty centuries. But its 
loss does disturb the national life in a degree only inferior to 
the possession of Rome. The whole foreign policy of Spain is 
disturbed by the hate produced by the occupation, and the 
hopes held out of recovery. Napoleon’s dream is the union 
of the Latin race, a dream one word from Spain would dispel. 
At once Catholic and proud, with a thirst for freedom, and 
a jealousy of interference, Spaniards have every reason for a 
policy independent of France. But Napoleon, and Napoleon 
alone dangles before them a prize which makes every heart 
beat with pride, and the one remaining race ruled by a 
Bourbon is content for that prize to follow a Bonaparte’s 
lead. In any contest with France we are sure of Spain as a 
foe, because it is only by war that Spain can secure Gibraltar. 
That is not her natural attitude, and to impress it upon her 
by the retention of a fortress wrung from the nation in its 
darkest hour is as great an offence against public morality as 
an Austrian garrison would be south of the Mincio. If, in- 
deed, Gibraltar were essential to our national safety, then 
even the moral consideration might give way to the 
plea of self-defence. But all that Gibraltar does for us is to 
add to our most formidable opponent the alliance of a coun- 
try of seventeen millions. The world is certainly ruled either 
by opinion or bayonets, and in retaining Gibraltar we wan- 
tonly increase the hostile force of them both. 

We put it to any honest man. Would he think Spain 
wrong in wresting Gibraltar from us, by force, if she could ? 
And if there be a claimant whose title is only barred by 


: ic rr, 
overty, is no at a gr c iewins i 
Pp y, is not that a ground for reviewing our right to 


| remain ? 


| 





THE RHAPSODY FROM THE GULF OF SPEZZIA 
if is impossible to read the rhapsody which has been addressed 
to us from the Bay of Spezzia without fora moment confusing 
the personality of the great Italian general with that of the English 
poet who dreamed and sang and perished forty years ago on the 


same shore. Shelley's reveries on the agony of oppressed nations 
and the glory of a visionary liberty, embodied as they are in 
waves of quite unearthly, though we could not call them celestial 
| melody, have fed the soul and fired the fancy of thousands of 
| English youths during the last fifty years with a sort of mystical 
hope and mystical worship of universal liberty, that has borne dis- 
| tinct practical fruits even after their closer acquaintance with paro- 
| chial and municipal life,—with poor-law boards and vestries, with 
| earthy ploughmen and with smug shopkeepers—has utterly dispelled 
| those golden dreamsof transfigured nations standing with their feet on 
the neck of Tyranny and Superstition, and their hearts beating in an 
| Elysium of freedom and of love. Garibaldi’s address to England is far 
| more like the speechesof Laon and Laone, in the Revolt of Islam, than 
| any one would expect from a great captain who, however romantic 
| his fate, has habitually had to deal with much vulgar reality, with 
cunning politicians and swearing soldiers and drunken sailors and 
the coarsest materials of human life. A correspondent of the 
Daily News has described the General's demeanour during his jll- 
ness at Varignano in a way that renders this strange rhapsody 
to England more intelligible. He seldom reads, it is said, and 
seldom speaks, but lies there in an attitude of perfect tran- 
quillity and serenity, with eyes half-closed and a dreamy air of rest, 
though never without a word of cheerful thanks for every service. 
The languor of convalescence is the very mood for reverie, and 
Garibaldi has always been by nature a dreamer—his audacity fed 
on those great visions which substitute ideal shadows in the place 
of men and nations, and sometimes, in rare cases such as this, may 
also help a man to translate the ideal shadows of his own mind into 
the daily life of men and nations. We can well imagine Gari- 
baldi saying of himself, as Shelley said :— 
* And then I clasped my hands and looked around, 

But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 

Which poured their warm drops on the sunny ground, 

So without shame I spake :—‘ I will be wise, 

And just and free and mild; if in me lies 

Such power, for I grow weary to behold 

The seltish and the strong still tyrannize 

Without reproach or check.’ I then controlled 

My tears ; my heart grew calm, and I was meek and bold.” 

The letter of Garibaldi to the English nation reflects quite curi- 
ously the peculiar mood with which Shelley always touched ideal 
politics. The studious naturalism of Shelley’s moral impulses, the 
naked curses on superstition and tyranny, the relaxed nerve of re- 
verie which disenchants politics of all their laborious strength, and 
seems to claim them for the realm of spontaneous grace and beauty ; 
the dreams of sudden rejuvenescence, of voluntary new life, 
of embracing nations, and of self-executing fiats, appear all by turns 
in Garibaldi’s letter, and only seem to want the pyramid and sym- 
bolic picture of 





“A woman sitting on the sculptured disk 

Of the broad earth, and feeding from one breast 

A human babe and a young basilisk,”— 
and an officiating priestess like Laone, to complete Garibaldi’s 
picture of his proposed Congress of nations which—only that it is 
to meet at London, most unmythical of localities—is to put an end 
to the miseries of the earth and inaugurate the era of universal 
freedom. 

We are very far, indeed, from wishing to speak with even 4 
shade of contempt of Garibaldi’s letter any more than of Shelley's 
political dreams. Both have proved themselves a power in the 
universe, and, on the whole, a noble power too, and Garibaldi’s 
visions especially have done more to change the fate of nations and 
the thoughts of men than millions of so-called practical 
schemes and substantial sagacities could have effected. But 
still it is instructive, if only for the value of the con- 
trast between the shadowy England of Garibaldi’s twilight 
fancy, and the real England which has taken him, in thought at 
least, to her hearty and substantial bosom, to criticise his address 
as Englishmen would think of it, if they understood it as convey- 
ing any distinct advice or exhortation. He begins with telling us 
that in his present languor he can feel more acutely both the good and 
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ill, “consign to maledictions the authors of this evil, and conse- 
ate boundless affection and gratitude to one's benefactors. 
Gntitade to the English people is filling the very depths of his 
heart at the present moment, and this the more intensely, that it 
rises high above an individual feeling, and ** reaches its climax in 
the general sentiment of the nations, of whose progress thou art the 
representative.” This gratitude England deserves, because, while 
she shelters the misfortune of the exile, she shows little merey to 
the 
the tyrannicidal wrath of 
indeed, throughout, from the very first sentence, when 


confesses that out of the same musings and the same 


Haynaus, * the iron butchers of the autocrat, who flee 
thy generous sons.” Here,— 
as, 
Garibaldi ¢ 
mouth are proce¢ , | 
the complete naturalism of the man, who has no thought of blessing 
Eaghand for her self-restraint, but only for her impulsive sympathy 


ding both deep curses and ardent blessings,-—-we see 


and impulsive justice. 
others h 
turning his eyes to us, he gathered tranquillity from our tranquil 
and fearless progress towards the goal destined by Providence for 
And hence he charges us to be the missionary of 


the human race. 
*Call the French nation to co-operate 


freedom to all the nations. 
with thee. Both are worthy to march hand in hand, in the 


vanguard of human civilization. But call her. In all your meet- 
ings, let. words of concord between the two great nations resound. 
Only call her through every medium, by thy own voice, and by the 


voice of her great refugees,—of her Victor Hugo, the high | 


priest of human brotherhood, ‘Tell her that conquests are a mis- 
apprehension of the age, a sign of an unsound mind,—and why 
should we conquer the countries of others when we ought all to be 
brothers? Call her: and never mind though she sits for the moment 
under the sway of the genius of Evil; she will come in due time, 
if not to-day to-morrow ; #f not to-morrow in the future, to thy 
generous and regenerating appeal. Call, and at once, the true 
sons of Helvetia, and clasp them for ever to thy bosom; the war 
like sons of the Alps,—-the vestals of the sacred fire of freedom on 
the Continent of Europe will be thine! And what allies! Call 
the great American Republic : she is, after all, thy daughter, who 
has just left thy lap, and she, in effect at least, is struggling for 
that abolition of slavery so generously proclaimed by thee. Aid 
her to come out of the terrible struggle which the dealers in human 
flesh will excite. Aid her, and then seat her by thy side in that 
great Congress of nations—the last work of human reason.” 
Britain, which can command now, may be paralyzed ere long, 
as is France now after the great triumph of her revolution. 
“ Rise, then, O Britain, and lose not a moment. Rise with 
lofty brow, and guide the nations to the path they are to run. 
War were no longer possible if a World-Congress could judge 
the differences between the nations. ‘There were no longer stand- 
ing armies, with which freedom is impossible. Let the shells and 
iron-platings be turned into spades and reaping machines! Let 
the millions spent on inventions of destruction be employed to 
foster industry and diminish human misery. Begin, O English 
people! for the love of God begin the great era of the human com- 
pact, and bless the present generation with this great gift!” ‘ Let 
London be for the time the seat of the Congress, which shall sub- 
sequently be chosen by mutual agreement and for mutual conve- 
nience.” 

Thus Garibaldi exhorts, naming France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and the rest, but thinking of vague magnanimous shadows, rather 
than of nations consisting of the selfish flesh and blood and vari- 
ous distracted purposes and passions of ordinary mortals. And 
yet it is well that there should thus be political idealists who merge 
men and nations in those thin but lofty ideas which in general 
barely touch real life, but which, when thus wielded by a man 
who has reached the popular heart, guide them hither and thither 
48 a magnet guides the needle from pole to pole. 

No doubt the guidance of the genuine ruler of men, who knows 
what men really are,—flesh, soul, and spirit,—and who does not 
simply magnetize, but controls them, is greater far. This is what 
dreamers like Garibaldi, poets like Shelley, cannot do—do not 
even attempt. 


Ile goes on to say that like so many | 


e was on the verge of despairing of human progress, when | 


They have no perception of the problem, of the | 


|accent of contemplative ardour and sincerity which rouses an 
| echo in every uncorrupted people, charm them into the desired 


attitude of mind. But this is no lesson on self-government; it is 


| but a momentary awakening of a single chor! of absorbing rap- 


j ture, which stills the unruly will. Nay, the reason that such men 
| have the power to awaken these feclings is, tat they are them- 
|selves given up more than the rest of mankind to single moods 
Neither Shelley nor 
But the 
very simplicity, and in some sense deficiencies of their nature, enable 


and phases of feeling of peculiar intensity, 
Garibaldi have had a vestive of the true political instinct. 


them to inspire with peculiar intensity a certain phase of emotion 
which just touches and thrills the world of politics, though it does not 
command it. What an air on an .olian harp is to a solemn and 
massive harmony, that is the thrilling passion for free emotions, 
unfettered movements, and universal love, to the true mind of 
laborious, complex, anxious liberty, which 

———- through words and things 
Goes sounding on its dim and perilous way, 
| and seldom indulges itself with the glory of a dream that repre- 
| sents ideal, not real freedom. Garibaldi stirs and revivifies the 
| sentiment, but does not grasp the painful reality, of national self- 
government. The laborious judgment, the tasked intellect, the 
| perplexed concerns of a plodding nation do not enter into these 
| draughts of ethereal sentiment, these revolutionary poems. Never- 
theless, they do their own work, and remind us of what we are 
too apt to forget, that liberty is not pure toil and responsibility, 
but has in it also the seeds of joy and the elements of an almost 


intoxicating glory and sweetness. 
THE MILLENNIUM OF RUSSIA. 

ITERE was a ery in the middle ages, “ Quis contra Deos et 
magnam Novogordiam?” Who can resist the gods and 
Novogorod the Great? ‘The city to which this proud epithet was 
applied but a few centuries ago, is now one of the most melancholy 
monwnents of fallen grandeur. Five square miles full of ruins of 
churches, temples, and warehouses, fields covered with mouldering 
walls and broken aqueducts, and grass-grown streets leading into 
wildernesses of bricks and granite, are all that remain of Novogorod 
the Great. The old Kremlin still stands on the northern bank of 
the Volchova, close to where its waters issue from vast Lake Ilmen, 
surrounded by thick walls and towers, and bearing the impress of 
a mighty race, but harbouring naught but a few Cossacks and 
horsemen from the Ukraine. A modern bridge, profusely orna- 
mented with gilded eagles and warlike trophies, leads from the 
fortress to the low lands on the other side of the river, the suburb 
of Sophiaskaia, and the ‘Torgovaia, or market town. But suburb 
and town consist of nothing more than long rows of mean houses, 
interrupted in all directions by innumerable remains of brickwork, 
and vast tracts of land still marking the site of ancient habitations. 
It is a city of the dead, in the ruins of which a few lonely men 
still continue to creep. Trade, industry, commerce, and art 
have left Novogorod long ago, and the only living remnants of its 
former greatness are a legion of priests, monks, and nuns. The 
town is supposed to possess at present some six thousand inhabi- 
tants, of whom two-thirds at least belong to the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession. Among a world of ruins, sixty-three great churches still 
raise their gilded domes high in the air, in striking contrast to the 
There are a large number of 





misery and solitude all around. 
monasteries, possessed of immense riches in gold, silver, and jewels, 
the gift of pious Czars, boyars, and peasants; and for miles and 
miles around, the ground, with all that stands on it, belongs to the 
religious communities. The tombstone of the past and the paradise 
of priests, such is modern Novogorod. 

Into this city of monks and ruins the Czar of all the Russias 
made his solemn entry, at the head of twelve thousand guards, on 
the morning of Sunday week. In the soft and dreamy mind of 
Alexander LI. had originated the plan of celebrating the millennium 
of Russia’s existence on the banks of the Volchova, where Prince 
| Rurik held his court a thousand years ago. The romance of the 
| history of Novogorod was powerful enough to engender the roman- 
|tic idea of the Czar. Pushing forward in accordance with the 
great planetary law which seems to drive the nations of the earth 





heavy complex nature, the mixture of noble and ignoble passions, | from east to west, a tribe of Sclavonians from the highlands of 
of governable and governing elements, within men and nations. | Asia threw their nets into Lake Ilmen, in the fifth century of the 
They fascinate, but do not rule,—take hold of some subtle | Christian era. ‘The timorous Finnish population easily gave way 
thread in the heart of a man by which he may be gently led, but | before the strong invaders, and, before long, the latter built them- 


never teach him to lead himself. 


For a moment their shining | selves a city near lake and river, calling it Novogorod, or the new 


visions of liberty and peace, proclaimed with the peculiar! town. With inborn notions of equality, like all Sclavonic races, 
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the new community was governed on republican principles, and as 
such soon split up into many factions, combating each other with 
passionate enmity. The weakest party at last called in the aid of 
Prince Rurik of Muscovy, who succeeded in restoring quiet with 
his armed followers, but ended by making himself absolute ruler 
of the city. ‘This event is believed to have taken place about the 
year 862; and the importance of it appeared so great in the | 
eyes of Czar Alexander II. that he resolved to commemorate 
it in history as the commencement of the Russian Empire. Un- 
fortunately for the poetry of his Majesty's views, it so hap- 
pened that Novogorod did not remain long under the rule of 
The proud republicans curved the neck 





the Muscovite princes. 
with the greatest reluctance under the yoke of Ruwik and his 
descendants, and fought their road to liberty again at the end of 
a few generations. It was then, and not till then, that the era of 
greatness and prosperity commenced for Novogorod. The city,as soon 


asit had regained its independence, entered into a league with the 
mighty Hanse towns, and before long became the greatest commercial 

depot in the north-east of Europe. With sword and axe the 
warlike merchants of Novogorod broke themselves a path through 
dense forests into the heart of Siberia, fetching the costly furs of 
the icy regions and exchanging them for the spicy produce of 


| 
India and the East. Under the blessings of liberty, so rapid was | 


the rise of the city that towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century it covered an area of fifty miles in cir- 
cumference, where dwelt probably no less than a million | 
of busy inhabitants. Reasonably jealous of the influence | 


of neighbouring princes and boyars, and even of their own chief 
magistrates, the citizens managed their political affairs in the open 
market place, to which the sound of the great bell, Vetcha, the 
* alarm bell of mighty Novogorod” called them on every important 
oceasion. Increasing prosperity, however, again brought discord | 
and contention, and with it attempts of the Muscovite princes to 
reconquer a town which they considered their own. After long | 
and sanguinary struggles they succeeded in taking the city by storm, | 
notwithstanding the most heroic resistance of the citizens, the | 
very wife of the chief consul fighting on the walls in 


a coat of | 
mail. as it had 
risen before. Trade and commerce vanished from under the iron rule 
of the Czars ; the population decreased from generation to generation ; | 
whole quarters of the town sank into ruin and desolation ; and when, 


Once more Muscovite, Novogorod sank as rapidly 


finally, the sacred Vetcha, the palladium of Novogorod, was carried 
off to Moscow, the remnant of its inhabitants fled from the un- 
happy city. 
their treasures, and nesting, like owls, among the ruins of the | 


The monks and priests then only remained, guarding 


past. It was a strange sight, when among these four thousand | 
black monks and nuns Czar Alexander appeared, on Sunday week, 


Not 
the dreams of the great Dr. Cumming himself could imagine a | 


with his twelve thousand gilded and glittering guardsmen. 


more wondrous millennial festival. 

The Czar looked pale and anxious when entering the deserted 
streets of the ancient city at the head of his immense cortége. Alex- 
ander IT. had never before been in Novogorod, and probably did not 
expect the boundless desolation and ruin which met his eye at 
every step. At the sight, according to some accounts, reality got 
the upper hand, annihilating the whole train of ideas and plans | 
previously fermed by the Czar. For months before, the best in- 
formed Russian newspapers had spoken of nothing else but the 
great political reforms which it was the intention of the Emperor 
to announce at the millennium festival. Trial by jury, prohibi- 
tion of corporal punishments, extended liberty of the press, greater 
freedom of conscience, and last, not least, a complete constitution 
for the whole of Russia, being the first step towards parliamentary | 
government, were promised by the excited journalists of St. Peters- | 
burg ; and the fact that these statements were not contradicted by | 
the official organs, led the public to believe that Alexander IL. 
really intended to fulfil, if not all, at least part of the sanguine | 


expectations. Greater hopes never received a more cruel dis- 
appointment. Whether it was that the impulsive Czar 
changed his mind at the last moment, or gave way to 
fear of the ‘ Constantinoffs” and the old aristocratic party, 
or, as is asserted by Russian eye-witnesses, was really 


chilled by the moral atmosphere of the sepulchral city, to | 
the extent of being deprived of all energy for the oecasion—certain 


it is that there came to be no Imperial proclamation whatever, and 


the whole millennium festival, looked upon with intense eagerness 
by seventy-five millions of human beings, was reduced to a very 


| when a reply should be given to them. 


| with regard to the labour question. 


tame, semi-military, semi-religious spectacle. ‘The Emperor, Em- 
press, and five children having attended a morning service at the 
cathedral, listening in devoutness to a sermon of the Archbishop 
Phi'aretes, in which Alexander II. was compared to the Apostle St, 
John, proceeded to an elevated dais erected in front of the church, 
to see the procession of clergy and civil authorities pass before them. 
The file of monks and priests carrying holy images extended for ful] 
two miles along the road ; and wearily the time must have passed to 
poor Ceesar on his throne while all the relics, spangled dresses, wax 
figures, and silken banners kept fluttering before his eyes. ‘Then 
followed the more Imperial sight of twelve thousand stalwart moey 
on prancing horses, the glittering steel in front, and the gilded 
eagles on the top of the helmets. The devout Empress left the 
high dais as soon as the last of the priests appeared in sizht, 
humbly following the rear of the holy procession, leading by the 
hand her eldest son, heir to the throne of All the Russias. The 
Czar himself, tired at last of the showy spectacle, took to his 
steed, galloping along the ranks of his soldiers. ‘The solemn uncover- 
ing of a great allegorical monument, composed of figures of Czars, 
bishops, Cossacks, and saints, finished the proceedings of the day, 
If not 
what was expected by sanguine journalists, the whole affair was, jn 


and with it the chief incidents of the millennium festival. 


reality, in tolerably good keeping with the place and circumstances, 
Four thousand priests mingling with twelve thousand soldiers form 
no unmeaning symbol of Muscovite history. 

The appendix of the féte, not laid down in the official pro- 
gramme, was, however, in reality, the most interesting part. Late 
in the evening, after the Czar had gazed for a while at the illumi- 
nation of city and river, the domes of the hundred churches and 
monasteries glowing in a sea of fire, he threw himself into a boat, 
and ordered to be rowed to the village of Rurikovo, the ancient 
residence, according to tradition, of Prince Rwik. Inspecting 
the place, the Emperor was recognized by the peasants, who there- 
upon rent the air with their hurrahs, and on his Majesty's return to 
the boat, spread their fur-jackets on the ground to prevent the 
damp getting into the imperial boots. The good villagers, so full 
of affection, showed themselves, nevertheless, very curious also to 
know something about the state of the serf question, anxious to be 
informed whether it was soon to be decided by his Majesty that 
they might have their lands as well as their personal liberty. ‘They 
were ordered to appear the next day before the Czar at Novogorod, 
The news spread like 
lightning, and early on the following morning the old city was 
crowded with the rural population of all the villages for wiles 
around, Alexander IT. harangued the peasants from his balcony, 
telling them rather sharply that they had entirely misunderstood 
his edicts, and that to get their lands they must buy them from 
the noble owners. ‘The Imperial speech met with no hurrahs from 
the poor serfs, who went home to their cottages in bitter sorrow. 
An hour after, Alexander II. received a deputation of the nobles 
of the province, to whom he addressed the following curious 


| speech :—** L am accustomed, gentlemen, to consider the nobles as 


the firmest support of the throne, as the defenders of tlie integrity 
of the empire, and as the most intimately associated with its fame. 
I rely on your devotion, and am convinced that you will never 
waver in your loyalty.” It was an oration not ill-sounding on the 
ruins of Novogorod, conquered to Czardom by the sword of noble 


warriors, hy the subjugation of peasant and citizen. ‘The words, 


of all things done in Novogorod, may, on the whole, best serve 
both as a description of the old, and the ushering in of the new 


Muscovite millennium. 





THE LAW OF COMBINATION IN FRANCE. 
ILE “ Tribunal Correctionnel ” of the Seine has been engaged 
this weck in trying a case not unlike that of our late Nine 
Hours’ Movement. ‘The case is curious in itself, curious still more 
on account of the light it throws on the state of French fecling 
It seems that for some time 
past the working printers of Paris have been discontented with the 
terms on which they were employed. Compositors, we take it, 
are much the same in France as they are in England. They pos- 
sess a hold over their employers which hardly any other trade pos- 
sesses. If the working men on any large printing establishment, 
especially on one engaged in bringing out periodicals, threaten to 
strike, on the eve of any important publication being sent to press, 
they can extort almost any terms they like. It is amongst the 
traditions of the printing world, how in the days of old Mr. 
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Walter, the compositors on the Times struck work, ex masse, an 
hour before going to press, and how the proprietors, sooner than 
give in, scoured London for assistance, and somehow or other 
managed to get the paper issued next morning. In 
like this, however, for publishers of less capital and with 


a case 
a smaller supply of labour open to them, there would be no 
choice except to yield. ‘The consequence of this state of things is, 
that compositors are often exorbitant and unreasonable in their 
demands. A country printer with us is obliged to submit to cer- 
tain regulations imposed on him by his men, as to whom he is at 
liberty to employ, and on what terms he may make his bargains. 
All this is, doubtless, as vexatious to the employer in France as it 
is in England; and there seems for some time past to have been a 
growing feud between masters and men in the printing trade. This 
feud has now come to a crisis. 

In June last, the Paris compositors agreed to strike, in order to 
The chief of 
Whether 


this and the accompanying conditions were reasonable in them- 


procure certain concessions from the master printers. 
these concessions was an advance in the rate of wages. 


selves, we are unable to say, though our French correspondent, 
who knows the trade, believes the men in the right, their 
rents having trebled. The delegates of the compositors pre- 
sented circulars to the master printers demanding an imme- 
diate admission of their claims, on pain of all 


The demand was made at a busy sea- 


work being 
suspended at once. 
son, and several of the smaller firms gave in without  resis- 
tance. The larger firms, however, led by the great printing 
house of Napoleon Chaix, held out, 


compact to stand by each other. The men on work at these estab- 


and entered into a 
lishments struck in a body, and the few who wished to remain 
were persuaded and coerced (rather, we gather, by moral pressure 
than by intimidation) into joining the rest ; the poorer compositors 
on strike were supported at the cost of the Printers’ Trade Union, 
and the “ mise-bas,” as the French call a strike, was, on the whole, 
an almost unanimous one. At the instigation probably of the 
masters the ringleaders amongst the compositors were brought to 
trial on a charge of being concerned in an illegal combination. 
The trial, like all matters in France, appears to have assumed 
something of a political character, the Government being on the 
side of the masters in the person of the Procureur-Imperial ; 
while the case of the workmen was taken up by M. Berryer, as the 
representative of the opposition. It is, however, only of the trial 
in its social aspects that we have to speak. 

According to our English rules of law, the prosecution would 
have had no case whatever. ‘There was no evidence of physical 
intimidation having been employed, and very little of moral co- 
ercion, * The workmen,” we learn, ** who continued their labour, 
were exposed to the contempt of their comrades. They found that 
men refused to shake hands with them ; they seemed to be banished, 
as it were, from society, and hence they were compelled by neces- 
This is the utmost the 





sity to obey orders, and do as others did.” 
prosecution could say with regard to intimidation ; and, indeed, the 
whole case was based, not on any illegal incidents of the strike, 
but on the fact that the strike in itself was an illegal combination. 
It appears that, by the famous law of 1791, issued in the height of 
the Revolution, the old system of guilds and monopolies was done 
away with, as inconsistent with the liberty of the citizen. ‘The 
principle proclaimed by this law was, that every man had a right 
to make what terms he liked for his own labour, With that love 
for logical consistency which distinguishes all French legislation, 
it was declared also that combinations to regulate the price of 
labour were illegal. If a man has a perfect right to buy or sell 
his own labour as he likes, it follows logically that any combina- 
tion or condition which interferes with this right is unjust. 
The deduction is perfectly logical, but its practical work- 
ing is not equally satisfactory. ‘The law of 1791 was intended to 
proclaim the rights of labour; practically, it has worked so as to 
curtail its full freedom of action. 
employer it has become a restriction on the employed. Amidst all 
changes, this principle, like most of those established by the Revo- 
lution, has remained in foree. In 1849, when the Republic was in 
power, and when the anti-Republican reaction was beginning to set 
in, a further law was passed, confirming more fully the illegality of 
all combinations for interfering with the freedom of the individual 
labourer. In the discussion which preceded the passing of this law, 


M. Wolowski proposed, as an amendment, that combinations should 





From a restriction on the | 


only be considered an offence against the law when the object of 

the combination was in itself unjust and unfair; but this amend- 
ment was rejected. ‘The prosecutors, as it appears to us, proved 
| very clearly that combinations of workmen with a view of regu- 
lating the price of labour were illegal by French law, that the com- 
positors before the Court had been guilty of such a combination, 
and therefore prayed for a conviction. 





Legally, if not morally, the case for the prosecution was esta- 
blished, and this M. Berryer seems to have felt. An English 
jsmerage- under such circumstances, would have tried to get his 
| clients off by disputing the evidence which implicated them in the 
| charge, or by showing that their offence did not come strictly 
}under the definition of illegal combination. ‘The great French 
| advocate, however, knew better the court he had to address, and 
| claimed the acquittal of his clients on the ground that the law they 
| had broken was an unjust one, contrary to the principles of true 


equity. Ilis defence is a curious one, opposed to many of our re- 


ceived notions on the question of political economy ; but, for all 
that, the better, perhaps, worth studying. The whole key to 
his long and eloquent harangue is contained in the following 
passage :— 

** Grand phrases have been used to stigmatize the conduct of these 
journeymen compositors. ‘They have had cast in their teeth the 
phrases of open competition—commercial liberty and human free- 
dom. It is time we should get rid of this political phraseology, 
by which the mind is confused. As to your law of 1791, which 
you boast so loudly of, which has proclaimed all those precious 
rights you make so much noise about ; do you know what has been 
the result ? ‘The result has been oppression, Iam not an innova- 
tor; I ama conservative, above all things a conservative, and it is 
for that very reason that I reject your individual freedom—your 


right for each man to make what bargain he thinks best. 
Cannot you see that this freedom is nothing but hunger 
placed at the merey of wealth, weakness in the power of 
strength. The starving man must needs accept whatever 
you choose to offer him. The right of separate contract 


between master and workman is the slavery of the workman, and 
in return the destruction of the master. 
sound, which is right, which is a safeguard for every interest, 


The one plan, which is 


is the one which these men, whom you call innovators, have pro- 
posed—an uniform rate of wages for every workman in every 
workshop.” 

That M. Berryer had much expectation of getting off his clients 
by this plea we should be surprised to learn. If he had he was 
disappointed, for the Court found them guilty of illegal combina- 
tion, though the punishment was little more than nominal. The 
right of combination, however, was vindicated, which was all 
either the advocate or his clients desired. 

The perusal of this case forces on us some reflections we have 
already expressed at the time of the Nine Hours’ Movement. 
Granted, as a matter of hypothesis, that the French compositors 
were unreasonable in their demands, inconsiderate in their mode of 
making them, and unjust towards their masters, yet had they not 
as good a right to use the power they held, by threatening to strike 
at a busy time, as a tradesman has to ask a great price for an 
demand to demand 
an exorbitant interest for an Both may 
be morally wrong, but they are allowed by law to turn their 
opportunity to account ; and why is the workman to be debarred 


article in sudden or a money-lender 


immediate loan ? 


from doing so? Again, is it so absolutely clear, as we are apt 
to assume, that the individual workman gains by the power of 
making his own bargains? ‘The skilled labourer undoubtedly does, 
but the mass of skilled the 
success of the individual may be purchased dearly by the suf- 
Where labour is plentiful, and the labouring 


workmen are not labourers; and 





ferings of the mass. 
class not in possession of any resources to fall back upon, the indi- 


vidual workman is powerless against his employer. To stand out 


alone is to starve or workhouse. Unless, therefore, 


he can strengthen his individual weakness by combination with 


yo to the 
others, he is at the mercy of his employer. Now, if this is so, is 
it quite clear that the interference of combinations by means of 
trade unions with the liberty of the individual labourer is altoge - 
ther unjust? The whole principle of modern society rests on the 
assumption that the individual must sacrifice many of his privi- 
leges for the common good, and the same principle may—within the 
“great limit fixed by the rights of personal freedom—fairly apply to 


| trade unions, 
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THE RELIGION OF THE TYROL. 
VERY traveller in the Tyrol has been struck by the religious 
E character of the people, as shown in the constant wayside 
shrines and religious pictures, the images on the houses, the respect 
paid to all members of the clergy. It is not only picturesque to 
find a quaint little tablet placed wherever a sudden death has 
occurred, to show the manner of it; there is also a deep religious 
feeling conveyed by the representation. As you go up a mountain 
path, and find the stations of the cross nailed to the pine trees, your 
thoughts are naturally turned to the * hill of scorn” up which the 
Saviour is bearing his burden, in those rude pictures ; and excursions 
into Tyrolese history tell a tale of unshaken loyalty equal to the 
religious fervour of the country. ‘The name of Hofer is as 
familiar in Tyrol as that of ‘Tell in Switzerland, with the additional 
value of being the name of a man whose existence cannot be made 
mythical. No wonder, with all the outward signs of religion and 
all the memories of loyalty that hang over the land, that tourists 
are so powerfully impressed with their stay in the ‘Tyrol and so apt to 
draw unfavourable conclusions of the absence of such virtues in 
the neighbouring countries. But there is a heavy price to be paid by 
the ‘Tyrolese for their religion and loyalty. The inner meaning of 
this religion is bigotry and blind trust in the Jesuits, of this 
loyalty a subservience to Austria and obedience to her worst com- 
mands. In Bavaria a few weeks ago, on the borders of the Tyrol, 
a Protestant was buried in the Catholic graveyard, followed by all 
the inhabitants of the place, including the Catholic clergy and the 
schoolmasters, with his scholars, not one of whom made a protest 
while the burial service was read by a Protestant minister. On 
the other hand, in the ‘Tyrolese market-town of Schwatz, the most 
strenuous opposition was raised to the admission of a Protestant 
as a citizen. ‘The Burgomaster agitated against it among the 
members of the Common Council and the sitting of the Com- 
mon Council was interrupted by masses of the populace, who 
Iwoke into the town-house and endeavoured to influence the deci- 
sion by violence. When all these attempts failed, and a majority 
of the Common Council decreed the admission, the Burgomaster 
left the room with the words, ** What has happened to-day is an 
infamy to this town for all eternity.” The contrast between the 
indifferentism of Bavaria and the zeal of ‘Tyrol is hardly in this 
instance to the advantage of the latter. 

A great deal of light is thrown on such cases, and on the springs 
of 'Tyrolese action, in a series of papers published by the present 
Burgomaster of Botzen, one of the leaders of the Liberal party in 
Tyrol. Under the title of “Studies by a Tyrolese,” he goes 
deeply into the state of education that has caused the general pre- 
valence of intolerance, traces the influence of the Jesuits on the 
popular mind, and shows the effects of both these causes in the posi- 
tion occupied by the 'Tyrolese in 1848. Politically, he is a be- 
liever in the new order of things, at once opposed to the old Aus- 
trian traditions and to the new Italian changes. ‘The best of Aus- 
trian liberalism is not proof against a jealous feeling, when the 
rapid strides of Italy towards order and liberty are contrasted with 
the sleepy movements of Germany ; and even Baron Schmerling, 
who is accepted in Austria as the incarnation of progress, declared 
the other day to an assembly of artists that Italy, the ancient seat 
of art, would not succeed in achieving unity. But though this 
liberalism seems to us only half-hearted, we must admit that in 
home affairs the Burgomaster of Botzen is far more advanced. We 
hardly expected some of the statements he makes from a native of 
Tyrol. We should greatly err, he says, if we thought the rising 
of the country against Napoleon the First was owing to shame at 
foreign dominion, thirst for freedom, or desire of aiding neighbours 
and brothers. The religious changes of Bavaria were more grievous 
to ‘Tyrol than the abolition of its representative bodies, the 
military conscription, and the losses entailed by the cessation of 
paper-money. The people were true to their priests, and, though 
the priests were hurt at the reforms Joseph If. had introduced, 





| 
| 
| 


they were still more opposed to the further reforms of Bavaria. | 


In 1848, too, the questions of constitutions, unity, or federation, 
did not affect the electors in Tyrol. In German ‘Tyrol the Catho- 
lies guided the elections, and the sole end of them was to keep out 
Protestantism ; in Italian Tyrol the only object was to effect sepa- 
ration from Austria. But the peasant in Italian Tyrol was still 
true to the Government,and the desire for separation lay only with 
the higher classes. 
fied by the conduct of Austria we may judge from one fact men- 
tioned in these papers. Five officers, who moved the remains of 


Hofer from the garden grave at Mantua to Innsbruck were tried 
by court-martial and severely blamed by the Emperor. If this was 
the only reward that Austria could bes‘ow on the leader who did so 


How far this unquestioning loyalty was justi- | 


much in her cause, and who died, as he had lived, for her; if she 
could leave his bones unhonoured, and requite the piety of those 
who brought them back by a trial for profaning the grave, what 
inducement could there be for others to tread in his steps, and give 
themselves, like him, to so ungrateful a country ¥ 

The revelations made by the Burgomaster on the subject of edy- 
cation are worthy of careful attention. Country schoolmasters 
he says, are only paid at the rate of from 3l. to 5/. a year, and 
only prepared by a three months’ course of study. The censorship 
of books is reserved to the clergy, who also have the chief voice 
in the appointment of teachers. 
whole course of study is dictated by the priests, and is confined to 
the subjects which the priests consider important. 
more out-of-the way valleys, he says, the power of the priests is 
still without limits, and in one of these it actually occurred that 
the whole time spent in school was passed in learning the Cate- 
chism by heart and telling rosaries. 
sole religious instruction given, and the Jesuit College in Inne. 
| bruck is the largest in Germany. Nor are the clergy content with 
merely appointing teachers ; in many places the girls’ schools are 


The consequence is that the 


In some of the 


The Jesuit Catechism is the 








taught only by nuns, and sometimes by sisters of charity, who 
have not the knowledge requisite for teaching. In parts of Tyrol 
the boys’ schools were also given into the hands of a religious 
order, and at once a distinctly religious cducation prevailed, 
Every half hour each boy stood up and said a short prayer, after 
which a few moments were given to meditation ; and every hour a 
litany was said knecling. In a short time, however, it was neces- 
sary to remove the religious order from the post of instructors, as 
in one community they corrupted some of their pupils. ‘The studies 
generally adopted in the higher schools are guided by the same 
principle. Latin is learnt in preference to German, because the 
Lutherans have written in German. Ilistory is learnt merely by 
dry compendia, in which facts and dates are put in a way to be re- 
membered merely as facts and dates, without regard to their 
meaning, or the reference they may have to each other. Philosophy 
is purged of its free-thinking by clerical professors being appointed; 
philology has perhaps two hours a week given to it; and with 
these subjects the course is completed. In all this the Burgomaster 





of Botzen sees the inspiring mind of Kaiser Franz, and the sen- 
tence, “Il want no learned men, but obedient subjects.” It is to 
this we must trace the intolerance which disfigures the fervent 
faith of the nation, and from this grows the present ferment among 
the most loyal subjects of the Emperor of Austria. 


EMPEROR IN ROME. 

London, 1st of October, 1862. 
Tue Roman question still remains a mystery to be wnravelled. 
The publication in the Moniteur of the Imperial instructions and 
Ministerial despatches has put before the world an explanation 
which explains nothing, and only serves, as the Times expresses it, 


THE 


/to render darkness more dark, and incertitude more wncertain. 


| For the one point to which public attention has so long and so 
| anxiously been directed, namely, the occupation of Rome, is left un- 
decided, Besides, these State papers, unexpectedly brought to light, 
tell the public nothing which they did not know before respecting 
the ideas the Emperor at first intended to apply to the settlement 
It was, indeed, within every one’s know- 


| of the Roman question. 
ledge that the formation of a mighty kingdom south of France was 
by no means to the taste of the French ruler; that he was bent on 
preventing the capital of Catholicism from ever becoming the 
‘capital of Italy; that he had determined to hokl Rome till he 


could succeed in foreing upon both the King of Piedmont and the 


Pope the acceptance of a scheme so devised as to make it necessary 
: ; erate 
for Italy permanently to submit to foreign dictation ; but that a 


moment would come when he might be compelled by the logic of ‘ 


events to alter his course. 

The maintenance of the territorial statu quo—the engagement, 
on the part of the Pope, to confine his ambition within the limits 
of what he, at present, possesses—the engagement, on the part of 
ithe King of Piedmont, to allow the Pope the quiet, undisturbed 
“enjoyment of the remains of the temporal power—the transfer to 
|the charge of Italy of the greater part of the Roman debt—the 
establishment, to the profit of the Holy Father, of a civil list to 
'which the Emperor volunteers to contribute, out of our pucse, of 


course, the proportion of a yearly income of three millions—the 
granting by the Holy Father of reforms enabling the municipali- 
ties and the provinces to govern themselves, according to ancient 
traditions ; these are the principal features of the scheme which 
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the Marquis Lavalette was instructed to bring under Cardinal 
Antonelli’s consideration as early as the 30th of May. 

Now, what would happen in the event of its being carried out ? 
The papal tyranny, ceaselessly threatened by the spirit of indepen- 
dence which the exercise of municipal franchises could not fail to 
nurse, would be continually in need of foreign protection, whilst 
Italy without Rome would be at the merey of her powerful neigh- 
bour, being too weak to maintain her ground; being, more- 
over, exposed to the working of such internal dissensions as are 
sure to arise, sooner or later, from the rival claims of Turin, Naples, 
and Florence. 

Thus far, the plan developed in M. ‘Thouvenel’s despatch was 
quite in keeping with the encroaching character of the Imperial 
policy; but for that very reason there was no chanee whatever 
that it would meet with ready acceptance, either on the part 
of the Pope, or on the part of Piedmont. It is very well 
for Napoleon to speak of the necessity of putting an end to 
the obstinate warring of political convictions and religious 
faith, and of reconciling the independence of the Papacy with 
the Jogitimate claims of Italy; but it requires a little more 
than a melting sermon about the blessings of peace and concord to 
wheedle into a good understanding inimical opinions, discordant 


sentiments, and jarring interests, especially when it so happens that 


the preacher is open to the suspicion of having an interest in the | 


matter. 
‘The following answer of Cardinal Antonelli to the overtures of 


the French Ambassador is just what should be expected :—* The 


Iloly Father cannot consent to anything which direetly or indi- 
rectly ratifies in any manner the spoliation of which he has been 
the viction. He cannot alienate, cither directly or indirectly, any 
portion of a territory which constitutes the property of the Church 
and of the whole Catholic world. [Lis conscience opposed it, 
and he madea point of keeping it pure before God and before men.” 
This flat refusal, which the Marquis Lavalette, in his despatch 
of the 24th of June, describes as fina/, must have been foreseen 
by the Emperor when he wrote his instructions ; or else there is 
little in him of that statesmanlike sagacity for which so many per- 
sons give him eredit. ‘The general impression seems to be, in 
France, that they were made with the previous knowledge that 


“ Why 


If they were ineant as a sort of ultima- 


they would be rejected ; but then comes the question : 


were they made at all 7” 


tum; if they were intended to bring out into strong relief the stub- | 


born character of the Papal policy, aml thereby to release the 
French Government from all responsibility in the results of the 
by the 
to understand why, since the 2th of June, when the refusal was 


abandonment of Rome French troops, it is no easy matter 
known to be fina/, no step whatever has been taken towards the 


settlement of the question; nor is it more easy to under- 
1 c 


stand 


French garrison is not male to coincide at once with the official 


why, in that supposition, the withdrawal of the 
publicity given to the following declaration :— 

“Should the Emperor unhappily become convinced that all his 
efforts to ineline his Holiness to aceept an alteration are without 
avail, then it will become necessary for him, even while saving as 
much as possible the interests he has hitherto guarded, to depart 
himself from a position which, if occupied beyond a certain time, 
would disturb his policy, and could serve no purpose except to 
further confuse the public mind.” 

Most assuredly, the process of confusing the public mind by the 


inlefinitely protracted occupation of Rome has now been carrie: | 


far enough t » justify the Court of the Tuileries in departing from 
a position which can avowedly serve no good purpose. Why then 
remain at Rome any longer ? 

The conclusion to be drawn fro the above-mentione] passage 
is 80 obvious that the 77 nps, the Presse, the Opinion Nationale, 
in fact, almost all the organs of the party which sides with an 
Italian against a Pontifical Rome, are, or affect to be, jubilant over | 
the idea that the unification of Italy is near at hand. 

Very different, however, is the light in which the publication of 
the aforesaid documents is viewed by the Za I’rance newspaper. M. 
de la Guéronniére contends that they betoken the maintenance of 
the temporal power, as they testify, after all, the indomitable deter- 
mination of the Pope to yield nothing, and the insuperable reluct- 
ance of the French Government to act towards the Papacy any 
other part 
it must be 


than that of a friendly respectful alviser, and 
confessed that there is in M. Thouvenel’s despatch 


® sentence which goes far to bear out the comments of M, de la 


| Guéronniére. Tt runs thus: “ Never, I loudly proclaim, has the 
| Emperor's Government uttered a word of a nature to inspire the 

Cabinet of Turin with a hope that the capital of Catholicism can 
at the same time become, with the consent of France, the capital 
of the great kingdom which has been formed beyond the Alps. 


All our acts, all our declarations conspire, on the contrary, to show 


| our firm and constant determination to maintain the Pope in the 
| possession of that portion of his States which the presence of our 


| flag has preserved to him.” 

Can any mockery be conceived more outrageous than the solemn 
| publication of official documents so worded as to admit of two in- 
Can 
any spectacle be imagined more huniliating than that of a 


terpretations absolutely opposite and equally plausible ? 


great nation lost in endless disputes about the exact meaning 
Be this 
perhaps, will, thrown 
jupon the subject. At a Cabinet Council to be held on Sunday 
next, the Ministers will have to discuss the project of a diplo- 


of a few words dropt from the pen of one man ? 


fas it may, some light, ere long, be 


| matic answer of M. Thouvenel to that circular in which General 
| Durando insists so energetically on the evacuation of Rome. That 
/the conclusion of M. Thouvenel’s answer is favorable to the 

policy of the Turin Cabinet, is not denied even by the warmest 
| partisans of the Pope; but it is their hope and their loudly ex- 
pressed conviction that the Emperor will turn a deaf ear to his 
| Minister for Foreign Affairs—in which case, M. Thouvenel would 
| have nothing left but to send in his resignation. 

Certain it is that, if the battles of Piedmont are fought with 
great ardour by Napoleon, M. 'Thouvenel, M. Rouher 
and M. Persigny, the battles of the Pope are fought with an 
ardour still greater, not only by Count Walewski and many of 


Prince 


his colleagues, but by Countess Walewski, whose influence over 
the Emperor's mind must not be overlooked, and by the Empress, 
whose devotion to the Pope is unbounded. It is of this feminine 
and sentimental policy that M. de la Guéronniére is the mouth- 
piece; and if it be true that two new journals are in contempla- 
tion, one to be established in Belgium and the other in England, 
for the express purpose of supplying La Jvance newspaper with 
high-sounding echoes, what could be better caleulated to show 
that no effort will be spared by the votaries of the Popedom to 


save their idol ? 
On the other hand, the style of General Durando’s circular, the 





flaming speech recently delivered by the Marquis Pepoli as regards 
the unity of Italy, the enthusiastic welcome given in Italy to 
Prince Napoleon, the concentration of Italian troops between 
Ricti, Spoleta, and Truzzi, the frowning attitude of England, and 
the feeling of unspeakable lassitude engendered in France by the 
policy of an arch-trimmer, sufliciently justify the hopes of those 
who think that the moment cannot be far off when the Emperor 
will have to vive way to the irresistible pressure of events. 

In the meantime, discontent is growing and spreading ; trade is 
dull; the press continues dumb, or speaks nonsense; fear and 
suspicion are rampant, So conscious is the Government of its weak- 
ness, that the performance of Victor Hugo's novel, shaped by his 
eldest son into a drama, has been interdicted ; and no one knows 
|how the Emperor will manage to extricate himself from this 
| Italian business, because, in all probability, the Emperor himself 
A FreeMan. 


| knows little or nothing about it. 





MY LONG VACATION RAMBLE, 
[From our SrecraL CorresronDeNT.] 

Se) tember 13, 1862. 
‘Tur Rhine may, perhaps, fairly be compared with the Upper 


| Danube, between Lintz and Vienna, even between Vienna and 


Pesth. There is no great disparity so far, either in the size of 
themselves or of the hills and plains through which they run, The 
traveller's tastes, artistic and historical, decide his preference. The 
constant suceession of ruined holds of the old oppressors of the 
earth which he mects on the Rhine are wanting on the Danube. 
It is certainly a satisfaction to sce such places thoroughly ruined— 
to triumph over departed seoundrelism wherever one comes on its 
relies. As a compensation, however, he will find on the Danube a 
huge building or two, such as that of the Benedictine Monastery 


!at Molk, or the Cathedral and Palace of the Primate of Hungary 


at Gran, of living interest, and with work still to do in the world, 
There is not much to choose between the banks of the two streams 
in the matterof general historical interest, though tome the longstrug- 
gle between the Christian and Moslem, the footprints of which meet 
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one on all sides, gives the Danube slightly the advantage even in this 
respect. There are longer gaps of flat uninteresting country on 
the eastern stream, no doubt, which may be set off against the 
sameness and neatness of the perpetual vineyard on the western ; 
and on the Danube you get, now and then, a piece of real forest, 
which you never see, so far as I remember, on the Rhine. 

Below Belgrade, however, all comparison ceases. The Rhine is 
half the size of its rival, and flows westward through the highest 
cultivation and civilization to the German Ocean, while the huge 
Danube rushes through the Carpathians into a new world—an 
eastern people, living amidst strange beasts and birds, in a country 


pare Killiecrankie to the Brenner Pass, as anything on the Rhine 
to the Kazan, the defile by which the Danube struggles through 
the western Carpathians. {ere the river contracts in breadth from 
more than a mile to between 200 and 300 yards; the depth is 170 
feet. ‘The limestone rocks on both sides rise to near 2,000 feet, 
coming sheer down to the water in many places, clothed with forest 
wherever there is hold for roots. Along the Servian side, on the 
face of the precipice, a few feet above the stream, run the long line | 

‘ of sockets in which the beams were fastened for the support of his 
covered road by Trajan’s legions. A tablet and inscription 1740 
years old still bear, I believe, the great Roman’s name, and a 
memorial of his Dacian campaign, though I cannot vouch for the 
fact, as we shot by it at twenty miles an hour; but | could distinctly 
see Roman letters. On the left bank the Austrians have carried a 
road by blasting and masonry ; and a cavern which was held for 
weeks by 400 men against a Turkish army in 1692 commands the 
whole pass. 

We had scarcely entered the defile when some eight or ten eagles 
appeared sweeping slowly round over a spot in the hanging wood, 
where probably a deer or goat was dying. I counted upwards 
of thirty before we left the Kazan ; several were so near the boat 
that you could plainly mark the glossy barred plumage, and every 
turn of the body and tail, as they steered about upon those 
marvellous, motionless wings. One swooped to the water almost 
within shot, but missed the fish, or whatever his intended prey 

’ might be. A water ouzel or two were the only other living 
creatures which appeared to draw ow attention for a moment 
from the sway of the mighty stream, and the succession of the 
dizzy heights. Below the pass the stream widens again. You 
lose something of the feeling of power in the mass of water below 
you, though the superficial excitement of whirl, and rush, and 
eddy, is much increased. Here, at Orsova, a small military town 
on the frontier line between Hungary and Wallachia, we turned | 
out into a flat-bottomed steamer, with four tiny paddle-wheels, 
drawing only some three feet of water, which was to carry us 
over the Iron Gates, as the rapids are called ; and beautifully the 
little duck fulfilled her task. The English on board, three 
ladies and five men, had already fraternized ; we occupied 
the places in the bows. The deck was searcely a yard 
above the water, and there were no bulwarks, only a strong rail to 
lean against. The rush of the stream here beat any mill-race I 
have ever seen, and the little steamer bounded along over the leap- 
ing, boiling water at the rate of a fast train. ‘I'wice only she 
plunged a little, shipping just enough water to cause some discom- 
posure amongst the ladies’ dresses, and to wet our feet. We shot 
past the wreck of a Turkish iron steamer in the wildest part, which 


had grounded on its way upto Belgrade with munitions of war. ‘The 
Servians had boarded and burnt her, and there she lay, and will 
lie, till the race washes her to pieces, for there is nothing to be 


which is pretty much as ‘Trajan left it. You might as well com- | 


fowl could rest and feed on the surface. The hot evening, 
enough it was, though cool in comparison with the day, broucht 
them out in flocks round the islands and over the shallows. I <Aeh 
| just feasting my eyes with the sight of wild swans, quite at tj r 


for }\ t 


ease in our neighbourhood, when three huge white birds came gj) 


ing past with a flight almost as steady as the eagles we had seen in 
the Kazan. ‘ What are they?” I said eagerly to my com. 
panion, the engineer. ** Pelicans,” he answered, as coolly as if they 
had been water-hens. In another moment they lighted on thy 
water, and I saw their long bills and pouches. Fancy the joy 
sensation, sir! But on this part of the Danube there is no want of 
new sensations. Our first stop at a Bulgarian village—or town, 


| perhaps, I should call it, for it boasted a tumble-down fort, wii) 
some rude earthworks, and half a dozen minarets shot up from 
amongst its houses and vineyards—may be reckoned amongst thy 
chief of these. What can be more utterly new to an Englishman 
than to come upon a crowd of poor men, who have their dai) 
bread to earn, half of whom are quietly asleep, and the rest squattins 
or standing about, without offering, or thinking of offering. 
to help when there is work to be done under their noses» 
| One was painfully reminded of the eager, timid anxiety to }, 
allowed to carry luggage for a penny or two which one mec 

with at home. Here one had clearly got into the blissful realy: 
where time is absolutely of no account, and if you want a thing 
done you can do it yourself. Our arrival was evidently an event 
looked forward to in some sort, for there were goods on the whar! 
waiting for us, and several of the natives had managed to briny 
down great baskets full of grapes, by which they he 
seated themselves. We were all consumed with desire for 
grapes, and, headed by the steward of the vessel, who 
supplies his table here, rushed ashore and fell upon ¢) 

baskets. It seemed to be a matter of perfect indifference ty 
the owners whether we took them or let them alone, or how many 
we took, or whether we paid or not. The only distinct idea they 
had was that they would not take Austrian money. Our English 
emissary returned with six or seven huge bunches, for whieh ly 
had given a promise to pay two piastres to somebody. ‘The piasti 

was then (ten days ago) worth one penny, it is now worth two 
pence—a strange country is Turkey. There were some buffaloes 
lying in the water, with their great ears flopping, tomove the air a 
little and keep off the flies. A half-grown Turkish lad was squatte! 
near the head of one of them, over which he was scooping wp thy 
water with his hands, the only human being in voluntary activity 

His work was thoroughly appreciated ; I never saw a more perfect 
picture of enjoyment than the buffalo who was getting this shower- 
hath. The costumes, of course, are curiousand striking to astranger, 
but turbans and fezzes, camel’s-hair jackets, and loose cotton drawers 
—even the absence of these in many instances, and the substitute of 
copper-coloured flesh as a common garb of the country—are afterall 
only superficial differences. It is the quiet immobility of the men 
which makes one feel at once that they are a different race, an! 
the complete absence of women in the crowds. ‘The cottages 1 
general look like great mole-hills. ‘They look miserable enoug), 
but I believe are well suited to the climate, being sunk three o! 
four feet in the ground, which keeps them cool in summer an 
warm in winter. Our Crimean experience bears this out. T! 
mud huts sunk in the ground and thatched roughly were far m 

comfortable in all weathers than those sent out from Englaud 


rr 


The campaign between the Russians and ‘Turks at the begimming 
of the late war became much clearer to me as we passed down t! 
river. It must be a very difficult operation to invade Bulgw 





yot out of her now except the iron of her hull. Below the Tron 
Gates a fine Austrian steamer received us, and we moved statelily | 














. “ee . ® > | 
out into the stream on our remaining thirty hours’ voyage. We | 
° ° z . | 

had left the mountains, but were still amongst respectable hills | 
covered with forest, full of game, an engineer officer who was 


on board told us, and plenty of wolves to be had in the winter— 


too many, indeed, occasionally. A friend of his had knocked up 


a little wooden shooting-box in these Wallachian forests —a rough 
affair, with a living-room below, a bed-room above. Ile had found | 
the wolves so shy that he scarcely believed in them; however, to 


box, bought a dead horse, and roasted him outside. The | 
speely consequence was such a levy of wolves. that he | 
and his friends had to take refuge in the bed-room and | 
fight for their lives ; as it was, the wolves were very near starving | 





give the matter a fair trial, he asked three or four friends to his | @ considerable stream runs into the Danube. 


them out. And now the river had widened out again, and water- | ‘Turkish artillery on the opposite bank, which, combined with that 


from the Principalities, for the southern bank commands the dew! 
flat of the Wallachian bank almost all the way down. ‘The seriows 
check which the Russians got at Oltenitza was a great puzzk 

England. We could not make out how it happened. Oma 


| Pasha seemed to heve made a monstrous blunder in throwing 4 


single division across the river, and we wondered at his luck is 
getting so well out of it. The fact is that it was a real stroke o! 
generalship, The Russian corps were about to cross at pont 
above and below. Omar's cannon posted on the Bulgarian 


‘heights completely commanded the opposite plain, — wher 


This stream 
protected the left flank of the division which crossed, and 
they threw up earthworks along their front and right. The 
Russians recalled the corps which were about to cross, thinking 
to annihilate them, and attacked, under a plunging fire from the 
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from the earthworks, was unendurable, and they were repulsed | flowing melody of the love duet, “* Verranno a te sull’ aura,” may 


with enormous loss. It is by no Means ko CAsy, however, to under- 


stand why they did not take Silistria. Mere they had crossed, 


| 


were in great force, and had no strong position to attack. The | 
2 


famous work of Arab Tabia, the key of the position which was so 
gallantly hel 
soldiers under them, is nothing but alow mound, which you can 
scarcely make out from the steamer. Why they should not have 
marched right over it and into the town is a mystery. 

The village of Tchernavoda, where the steamer lands passengers 
for Constantinople, consists of a very poor inn, some great ware- 
houses for corn, and some half-dozen ‘Turkish cottages. An Eng- 
lish company has made the railroad across to Kustandjie, on the 
Black Sea, so that you escape the long round by the mouths of the 


Danube. I fear it must be a very poor speculation, but it is very 
convenient. ‘The line runs through a chain of lakes, by which it 


is often flooded. Once last winter the water came nearly into the 
carriages. ‘The train was, of course, stopped, and had to remain in 
the water, which froze hard in the night. T believe the passengers had 
to proce id over the ice. Lf any young Englishman who combines the 
tastes of asportsman and naturalist, wants a field for his energies, | 
can't fancy a betterone than theselakes. The birdsswarm; every sort of 
duck and sea-bird one had ever heard of, besides pelicans, wild 
swans, bitterns (the first I ever saw out of a museum), and herons, 
and I know fowl there, es} 

beautiful white bird exactly like our heron, but snowy white. 1 


not what other were weially a 


saw two of these. I don't believe they were storks, at least, not 
the common kind which I have seen. 

We had been journey ing past the scene of the late conferences, 
and of the excitement which was so nearly breaking out into war, 
a month or two back, and had plenty of Servians and other 
interested persons on board; but, so far as I could learn, everything 
is quieting down into its ordinary state, an unsatisfactory one, no 
doubt, but not unlikely to drag on for some time yet. 
Servians and other discontented nationalities, however, break out 
and come to be in need of a king, or other person of that kind, 


just now, they may have the chance of getting two countrymen of | 


ours to fill such posts. We left them preparing to invade Servia 
on a shooting and exploring expedition, armed with admirable guns, 
revolvers, and a powder for the annihilation of insects. 
quite aware of the present unsettled state of affairs, and prepared 
to avail themselves to anything good which might turn up on their 


travels. Vacuus Viaror. 


dtlusic and the Drama. 
iia 


Tue brief autumnal season—an * Indian summer” as it might be 
called—at Her Majesty's Theatre has proved eminently successful. 
IlTrovatore, given on Monday night, drew such an overflowing house 
as to necessitate its repetition on Saturday next, ** most positively” 
the last night; Marta, with Herr Formes as (’/unx/ett, proved as 
popular as ever; and on ‘Thursday night, when the opera was Lucia 
di Lammermoor, standing-reom was with difficulty attainable in 
Few operas, perhaps, contain less popularly 


grind 


any part of the house. 
known music—or, to express more Neal ly what I heal, less iad 
organ” music ; and few operas possess less of that complexity of plot 
generally thought essential to dramatic interest. On the other 
hand, few composers have ever been so thoroughly successful in 
really adapting their music to a story—or rather illustrating a 
story in music—than Donizetti was in Lucia. ‘The very simplicity 
of the plot, too, as altered by its successive French and Italian 
librettists, serves only to bring out in stronger relief the one 
absorbing subject of Lucia’s lost reason ; and when—as is the case 


at Her Majesty's Theatre—that thrilling story of love-wrought | 
madness is depicted by infinitely the grandest living lyric | 
London | 


artiste, no wonder that the crowds of visitors now in 


dill tee thronged to witness the representation on ‘Thursday. 
The opera has been given too often at Her Majesty's during 
the past season to call for any special remarks, 
hew feature of 
long absence, of Signor Badiali in the part of Enrico Ashton. 


Time 


importance being the yve-appearance, after a 


has not passed without leavir considerable traces of 


decline on the powers of this veteran singer, but still his fall 


ta 
ed 


and sonorous voice and simple and manly phrasing constitute 
him as acceptable a representative of 


be found, 
Widely at variance with each other as are the different phases of 


the character as could well 
Signor Giuglini was, as always, adinirable as Evgardo. 


the music of the part, he seems equally at home in all 


ld by Butler and Nasmyth with a few hundred Turkish 


Should the | 


They were | 


the only } 


The j 


| with 


| attempt to inaugurate a better state of things. 


in which he 
excels, but the broken-hearted bitterness of his delivery of the 


be best calculated to bring out the “ golden tones’ 


celebrated curse on the faithless Lucia, his defiance of Enrico, 
and his rendering of the self-spoken requiem, “ Fra poco,” alike 


show that Signor Giuglini is far other than the mere ballad 
singer his detractors have sometimes represented him. Signor 


Ubaldi, who appeared as Arturo, can scarcely be accepted as a 
satisfactory representative of even so subordinate a part, and the 
disadvantages attendant upon irregular representations were also 
manifest in the orchestra, the composition of which had evidently 
undergone many alterations—not for the better—since the close 
of the regular season. 

At Covent Garden, the great event has been the re-appearance, 
Miss Louisa 
Pyne on Thursday, in her favourite part of Catarina in the Crown 
Liamonds. 


which will scarcely be repeated with Miss Sara Dobson as the 


in excellent voice, and before a crowded house, of 
‘The other operas of the week have been Sat«nella, 


heroine, and the ever-welcome Fra Diav lo, with Mademoiselle 
Parepa as Zerling. Vhere are as yet no signs of novelties, but Wal- 
lace’s Maid of Zurich, promised last year, is again talked of as 
likely to be pro luced ere long 

The opening of the Italian Opera at Paris, originally fixed for 
the 15th, took place on ‘Thursday last, with Norma. 
Tutte is shortly to be produced, with Madame Frezzolini, Madame 
Alboni, and Mademoiselle Maric Battu in the cast. 


Cost san 


Nothing new has occurred at the theatres during the week, 
Green Dashes, revived at the Adelphi for Mr. B. Webster's benefit, 
Miss Avonia Jones as Miami, has continued to attract. 
At the Olympic, Paddy Mardacre, the English dramatic version 
of Balzac’s novel of Eugenie Grandet, has been revived, before Mr, 
Robson's annual conge. M. Fechter, I hear, will open the Lyceum 
with a drama founded upon Les Misérables, and has already come 
to terms with Victor Ilugo on the subject. It will certainly be a 
task of no small difficulty to weave intelligibly together the threads 
of so complicated a story within the space to which an acting play 
is necessarily limited. M. Fechter may succeed, however, and the 
fame of the work itself will ensure an eager public. 

The 
theatre have received some-explanation by a letter in the Times 


runows coupling M. Boucicault’s name with a new 


from that gentleman, in which he dwells upon the discomfort of 
nearly all our London theatres, the vast superiority of those in Paris 
and New York, the great economy to be attained by the intro- 


| duction of modern improvements both before and behind the cur- 
| tain, the certain paying prospect of a theatre on the new system 


—such as the Winter Garden at New York, built by himself— 
and concludes by stating his readiness to commence a subscription 
for such a building with 5,000/. ‘The difficulty of procuring a site 
sufficiently public at any reasonable cost is of course the main thing 
Certain it is that there is no one department of 
our every day life in which there is more room for our boasted 
* spirit of the nineteenth century” to exert itself than in remedying 
the defects of ow metropolitan theatres. With barely an execep- 


to be considered. 


to one’s seat, comfort when one has reached 
light ventilation, scem to have 
been precisely the five last that their 
hope M. Boucicault succeed in his 
The public is 


tion, erase of access 


it, views of the stage, and 
things occurred to 


designers. 1 only may 


with * sensation drama,” but veritable 
theatre * would at least be an acceptable 


besides occupying M. Boucicault’s energies far more usefully than 


getting a little dlasé 
* sensation change, 
in clothing his original notions of ethnology in second rate 
spectacle, AMATEUR. 

/ 


IMPATIENCE, 
Our life is spent on little things, 
In little cares our hearts are drowne: 
We move, with heavy-laden wings, 
Inu the same narrow round. 


We waste on wars and petty s'rife, 
And s juander in a thousand ways, 

The fire that should have been the Jit 
And power of afier days, 


We toil to make an outward show, 
And only now and then reveal 
How far the undercurrents tlow 
Of all we think and feel. 


Mining in caves of ancient lore, 
Unweaving endless webs of thought, 

We do what has been done before ; 
And so we come to naught. 
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The spirit longs for wider scope, 
And room to let its fountains play, 

Ere it has lost its Love and Hope,— 
Tamed down or worn away. 


I wander by the cloister wall, 
My faney fretting to be free, 

As, through the twilight, voices call 
From mountain and from sea. 


Forgive me, if I feel oppressed 
By Custom, lord of all and me ; 
My soul springs upw ard, seeking Rest, 
And cries for Liberty. J. N. 


THE TEACHER. 
“Men sought to prove me vile, 
Because I wished to give them larger minds.” 


Stand fast, thou later saint and modern sage, 
Calmly across Contention’s stormy night, 
Shed, over angry waves, a broader light : 

Shine on alone, and, when their little rage 

Has lashed itself to silence, still the page 
Stamped with thy work will stand; the larger sight 
Of after days will learn to read thee right, 

Thinker and teacher of a faithless age. 

Thy peers may pass thee; to the glittering prize 
Of pomp and fame and power let others dab - 

The slow and sure award of Justice lies, 

For thee laid up beyend the sands of time. 

“ Far-off divine events " are in thine eyes,— 

Truth that endures, and Love's eternal prime. 


J. Nz 





a 
BOOKS. 
—— 
RELIGIOUS SECTS IN RUSSIA.* 
"First Norice.] 

Tue best judges of Russia concur in looking with alarm on the 
clandestine sects which are spread through that country. 
The general feeling is that these comprise within them the 
greatest elements of positive danger that threaten in Russia the 
existing constitution of the State. Even the hazardous problems 
involved in the abolition of serfage are considered as compara- 
tively of secondary importance, or to derive their seriousness 
only from a probable connection with these sects. Much of this 
apprehension is doubtless due to the conviction that in dealing 
with these sects a power will have to be wrestled with, the nature 
and organization whereof are neither thoroughly known nor 
easily amenable to coercion. The merely social aspects of the 
serfage question can be perfectly surveyed, whereas so thick a 
darkness has hung around the existence of the Russian sectarians, 
as to make it impossible accurately to estimate their numbers 
and nature. The greater flood of light which with the present 
Emperor's reign began to fall on Russian matters, is extending it- 
self also over this interesting subject, and the book prefixed to 
this notice contains most valuable contributions to our knowledge 
on this head. The author is a Russian, thoroughly master of his 
subject. Although not sparing of criticism, he is by no means a 
politician of that subversive school that has a prophet in M. 
Herzen; on the contrary, he has some decidedly old Russian 
leanings, and a rather startling admiration for the late Emperor 
and his Government. Also the book is encumbered by some 
argumentative excrescences, which might have been left out with 
advantage. But these minor defects are more than compensated 
by a striking love of fairness, and a fund of information as 
interesting as it is new. ‘The word “ Raskol” is exactly equivalent 
to our term “ Dissenter,” and is popularly applied to denominate all 
sects out of the pale of the Orthodox Church. Originally, how- 
ever, it designated only one body of sectarians, called also the 
Old Believers, because they did not accept the modifications 
which, with the countenance of the civil authorities, were 
introduced by the Patriarch Nikon in the 17th century. Of so 
little substantial importance, however, were the prelate’s reforms, 
that one is astonished at their having had any lasting consequences. 
He only revised some glaring and corrupt portions of the Liturgy, 
and altered some unmeaning points of ceremonial. 
that followed are, therefore, entirely due to the pcople having 
associated these modifications with Peter the Great's attempt to 
force on them foreign and distasteful reforms. Under this im- 
pression the ecclesiastical changes were looked on with horror, as 
unholy perversions, wrought solely with the view of helping the 
Emperor in his purpose of breaking down the cherished customs 
of his forefathers. ‘Thus the Raskol 





came to cling with 





* Le Raskol ; Essai Historique ct Critique sur les Sectes Religicuses en Russie. ” Paris: | 
A. Franek. 1859. 





The results | 


_ a 
proscribed, and 
representative of a 
| formidable, deep-seated, and political Conservatism, the sworn 
foe of every institution that truckled or seemed to truckle to 
a desecrating and un-Russian authority. 


| instinctive fanaticism to a belief, because 


| from a mere sectarian grew into the 


It is this uncompromis- 
ing fanaticism against the ruling Powers, as actuated with an 
impious spirit, which is the cardinal feature of Russian Dissent, 
which alone has invested it with vitality ; and is now still the one 
mainspring of its dangerous importance. Every custom pro- 
scribed and every provision decreed by an innovating Imperialism, 
| at once became for the Raskol objects of affection or detestation 
| in favour or against which all the resources of sectarian organiza. 
In their political associa- 
tions is to be found the explanation how the Raskolniks, far from 
being restricted to the lower sections of society, exist plentifully 
in all ranks, and especially command in Moscow, that metropolis 
of Old Russia, the fanatical support of by far the greater propor- 
tion of its merchant-corporation, which is proverbial for princely 
wealth. Peter the Great, with his autocratic ideas, forthwith 
set about persecuting these refractory religionists, without obtain- 
ing any other result than vast migrations into the remote provinces 
of the Empire and the territories of neighbouring states, 
Poland, Moldavia, Wallachia, thus received many fugitives, while 
still more settled in White Russia and Siberia, where since they 
have formed the staple population of whole districts; living at times 
in defiance to, but, at others, with the open connivance of a Govern- 
ment that felt itself baffled by such numbers. Indeed, the 
Empress Catharine, imbued as she was with the philosophy of 
the Encyclopedists, delighted in showing favour to these perse- 
cuted religionists, until Pugatscheff’s revolt awakened her to their 
political character. Then she issued edicts to bring about 
between the sects and the Orthodox Churclr such conformity as 
might render the former subject to a regular system of registra- 
tions, which is the groundwork of police control; for about the 
most inveterate prejudice entertained by the Raskolniks has ever 
been and still is directed against all official registation of their 
births and deaths, such as is customary and obligatory. By 
every form of contrivance and fraud, by bribes and by false 
certificates, they will make every effort to elude this hated act. 
“We will have no priests who are the agents of the Emperor, 
and come to take inventories of our souls.” is the quaint way in 
which the Raskol peasant explains his inveterate and supersti- 
tious objection to admit the simple inspection. Yet this 
inspection was the one point Catharine cared to secure, 
and which she wrongly flattered herself could be attained if only 
the Religionists were properly assured of being left untrammelled 
in other respects. ‘The Dissenters were told that they should 
have the absolute enjoyment of their ritual, but were called on to 
accept Popes instituted by Government—such conforming 
congregations to proclaim their affinity to the Orthodox Church 
to be styled Edinovertzi, or Like Believers, the Government rearing 
at its expense their sacred buildings. In spite of great exertions, 
the Empress’s project met with the failure which might have been 
expected from the fanatic aversion entertained by the Raskolnik 
to all contact with Government. Moreover, at this conjunc- 
ture, the Empress inadvertently granted a concession to the Dis- 
senters, which their leaders, with extraordinary acuteness, contrived 
tomake an instrument for more perfect organization. The massof 
Russian Dissent falls into two great sects—the Popovtzi and the Bea- 
popovtzi. There are, indeed, many more, but they are quite 
isolated, in part of foreign introduction, and many of such very 
outrageous peculiarities as to render it impossible that they can 
ever take any such hold on the population as the two before named, 
which count their adherents by millions, and constitute that pha- 
lanx of religious rebellion which is an object of dread to the 
politicians. The Popovtzi have an ordained clergy, successors 
in apostolic descent from the Popes, who would not accept Nikon's 
reforms, reinforced by such priests as for any reason see fit to 
betake themselves away from the orthodox flock, and are always 
welcome in that of Dissent. The Bezpopovtzi repudiate all hier- 
archy and church establishment. They have no ministers, but 
elders, who expound the Scriptures, admit neither Eucharist nor 
Marriage, and have their infants christened by midwives. “ Both 
sects,” says the author, “agree, however, on the head of hatred 
to the State and resistance to the authorities.” During the plague 
| of Moscow, in 1771, some apparently philanthropic individuals of 
| the sect of Bezpopovtzi obtained permission to set up a charity 
hospital and burying-ground, which their liberality made a 
foundation of rare splendour. The Emperor Alexander was 
persuaded to allow the additional erection of a poor-house in 
connection with the hospital, and the example stimulated 


tion were cunningly set in motion. 
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i: endow Moscow with a second establishment 





obtained tlie 
Imperial sanction to 
of the same kind. 
astonishin y arrange ments of the two pre inne ely po v-houses, 
tagoj-ki and Prvobrajeuski, and that most accurate investigator 
Baron Haxthausen has dilated in his valuable book on the re- 
markable features of these State foundations, whieh, by the Em- 
peror Alexander's particular favour, were entirely exempted from 
all State interference, from all police inspection, and left — 
The 


the exclusive control of their own independent beards, 


siral 2 2 
benevolence, whole streets of workshops and busy uartizans of all 


wept love of one’s neighbour, the poor man’s talents were applied 
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I:very traveller has dwelt on the vastness an | 
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acquainted with Russia seems to 








organization, is what no one 
doubt. 





A GERMAN PEPYs.* 
Tue two concluding volumes of Varnhagen’s diary, which have 


| been published quite recently, are distinguished from the first 


at once to his own and the foundation's benetit. The complete- | 


as as adinirable as the true purpose of all this charity was 

singular. These two stately foundations were in reality the two 
a ba 7 . 

and lodges of the two great sects, the most bitterly hostile to 


ness W 


al 
ta] . . . 
Government, who here, in the very metropolis of Old Russia, and 


under a form the most favourable to proselytism, had set up the 
central board for directing an incessant and secret political action 
with ramifications all over the empire. 
tional privileges accorded by the Emperor Alexander, these chari- 
table foundations were asylums open to harbour, without distine- 
tion, every runaway conscript, every deserter, every serf breaking 
away from his master—in short, every fugitive from Government 


pursuit. It is a most curious fact that for thirty years these | 


two mighty seats of active plotting should have existed in 
Moscow without their true nature being suspected. 
fail to be profoundly struck at the intense party zeal evidenced in 
the princely munificence with which these sectarians by volun- 
tary contributions raised two such splendid foundations in further- 
ance of their political influence. 

Although these facts about the poor-houses Ragojski and Preo- 
brajenski, were brought to light ouly later, the danger lurking in 
the sects was instinctively recognized by that imperious monarch, 
the Emperor Nicolas, who proclaimed himself the absolute repre- 
sentative of Autocracy, Orthodury, Nationality. |Immediately on 
his accession he took steps to deprive the Dissenters of their 
independent position, and make them bow to the constituted 
authorities. With this view the action of the Holy Synod was 
brought into play, the Empress Catherine’s project was again 
reverted to, and an Imperial edict commanded all Dissenting 


congregations to accept Popesinstituted by the regular authorities, | 


| look. 


and who should then keep a register of their flocks. ‘The only 
real result was to foment the clandestine action of the sectarians, 
and especially to make the Popovtzi take a very remarkable reso- 
lution, At a secret assembly of the Moscow congregation, which 
was attended by the leading men of the sect, and particularly by 
a number of those wealthy merchants, who have ever been 
amongst the stanchest members of the body, it was resolved that 
in defence of the menaced interests of the sect it was desirable to 
instal an Archbishop as its primate, who then might ordain 
Popes, and thus relieve the body of the difficulties under which 
it laboured to supply their congregations with duly ordained 
Popes. This Pontifi’s seat, it was agreed, must be on foreign soil, 
beyond the reach of Russian authority. A monk having 
been found for the dignity in some Greek sanctuary, the 
Moscow millioniare munificently endowed in Austrian Bukowina 
4 convent which is described as a splendid establishment, where 
now resides this schismatic Prelate, the recognized head of 
the Popovtzii—not without the countenance of the Austrian 
Government, alive to his possible political influence—and in- 
undates the Czar's Empire with ordained missionaries, who are 
amongst the most dangerous emissaries of sedition against his 


Orthodox Church reduces itself to one of persons, they are, 


Nor canone | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





nevertheless, of the two great sects, the most uncompromisingly | 


hostile to the ruling powers, religious and civil. Also, 
during the Crimean war, the Popes dispatched by the Bishop in 
the Bukowina were freely accused, not merely of artfully 
instigating popular discontent by the dissemination of reports 


hostile to the Emperor, but of actually being engaged in treason- | 


able practices, the proof of which, it was said, fell into the hands | 


of Government in a cipher correspondence. Ina country where 
80 little publicity exists, and things must be so largely taken 
on trust, it is difficult to pronounce with absolute confidence 
on the perfect accuracy of these freely advanced assertions, 
But that the Popovizi are animated with a very hostile spirit, 


aud that this is supported by a very formidable and resolute | 


four books by far greater boldness of utterance and prevailing 
tone. The irritation produced by the Slough of 
Despond of Prussian politics, even on a calm philosophic mind 
like that of the writer, is reflected in the progress of the work, 


bitterness of 


wer could admire cities of charitable industry and thrifty | and while the first part of it is tolerably measured in criticism, 
7 | the sueceeding chapters show more and more of inward agitation, 
kinds, where, under the direction of what seemed the most intelli- | While the close is marked by a very whirlwind of anger and 

- | disappointment. 


With wonted perspicacity, the Prussian police 
has acknowledged these nice gradations of treason. Volumes 
one and two were confiscated pro tempore, and after a while 
set afloat again; three and four had the honour of a bond fide 
prosecution, with condemnation of the able editress to a 
year's imprisonment, which distinction the niece of Varnhagen 
had the sense to escape, by an early excursion to 
Switzerland ; and five and six are at this moment hunted after 


good 


Thanks to the excep-| with considerable fury, extending to the invasion of private pro 


perty, and the wholesale ransacking of booksellers’ stores. These 
judicious measures have had the ordinary effect of producing an 
extraordinary sale of the work. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the dominions of William L., the diary of the old 
(Gcheimrath, who all his life long passed for a sound conservative, 
and now shows himself in utter democratic nakedness, is read with 
immense eagerness and unalloyed satisfaction. ‘The relish is pro- 
perly fanned by the skilful management of the Herr Polizeidirector 
of Berlin, who, as soon as there is a lull in the zeal of readers, 
orders a new razzia in the metropolitan book-shops, which is certain 
to end with the seizure of some half a dozen well-thumbed 
volumes on an unguarded shelf, and the introduction of some 
hundred others from Leipsic. They are such intensely clever 
people, these Prussians ! 

Varnhagen s fifth volume begins on the Ist of May, 1848, in 
the very zenith of the revolutionary agitation. ‘The diarist shows 
how there is not the shadow of a government in Prussia; the 
king alternately crying and cursing; his eldest brother, heir to 
the throne, forcibly “studying constitutional life in England,” 
and the Chiefs of the Ancient Bureaucracy secreting themselves 
in all sorts of holes and corners. Old Varnhagen is in immense 
glee, but hides his satisfaction under the demure privy-councillor 
Under May Sth he writes :— 

‘ Took a promenade along the Linden with Herr Councillor Johannes 
Schulze. A banker, an acquaintance of 5., ran against us in great 
excitemont, lamenting the result of the preliminary elections to the 
National Assembly. Even in Pomerania and the Marches, he said, no 
nobles, landed proprietors, or other ‘superior people’ had been chosen 
as electors, but mere cottagers, tradesmen, and peasants. The beast of 
a banker had no idea how my heart rejoiced at this news.” 

The poor “ beast ” was evidently frightened at the course of 
events, but there was really no danger whatever in the situation, 
notwithstanding the extreme anarchy in the Government. Never 
was a victorious populace more quiet and moderate in their 
demands chan these good Berliuese at the time of the revolution ; 
and never property more safe in the Prussian capital than in the 
spring of 1848, when there was not a soldier nor gendarme 
within the walls, and the fat citizens in ill-fitting Landwehr 
coats stood sentinel at the gates. ‘The only thing approaching to 
a tumult occurred late on the evening of the 12th of May, when 
arumour arose of the return of the exiled Prince of Prussia, 
which had the effect of drawing a vast crowd to the front of his 
Palace, on which the words “ National property ” were inscribed 
on the 1 1 of March, but afterwards effaced. Labouring under 


person and his Government; for although as regards doctrine | the impression that if the inscription were rx placed, the hated 
and hierarchy the difference between the Popovtzi and the | ber apparent would not show himself again, the multitude sur- 


rounded the royal residence, and a number of patriotic masons 
were on the point of commencing the writing with hammer and 
chisel when a company of the National Guard arrived. 


“Many thousands of people filled the place, and the citizen-guard 
commanded by General Ashoff, was ranged round the sides. Some 
orators addressed the crowd, speaking with great presence of mind and 
with much applause, which induced the general to come also forth as 
a speaker. On the recommendation of these gentlemen, the crowd 
soon dispersed in the best possible humour, crying merrily, ‘ Good 
night! Good night!’ It was then half-past one in the morning.” 

It was clear from the beginning that the revolutionary good- 
humour was going a little too far, and was, in fact, nothing more 


than want of energy, combined with political ignorance. Even 
“* Tagelicher von K. A Varnhagen von Ense (Diary of Varulagen von Ense). Vols 
V. and VI. Leipsic: F. A. Brockhaus, London: Triibuer and Co 


For nvtice of Vols. 1. to LV., see Spectator of April 12, pp. 413, &e. 
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the obtuse ancient aristocracy began to perceive this before long, 
and took its measures accordingly. The troops were soon called 
back to Berlin, as well as the police, the Prince of Prussia and 
the old women of the camarilla; and before the summer was 
over, events were going fast back into the much-admired 
bureancratic direction. However, the whole was a mere patch- 
ing up of old materials, the real cement of which had disappeared, 
without possibility of finding a substitute. The king, his 
brothers, his ministers, the army, the official hierarchy, and the 
national representation, formed so many elements opposed to 
each other, in the struggle of which the open anarchy of the 
revolution was only changed into the chaos of political intrigue. 
Frederick William IV. secretly trembled before his eldest 
brother, the hope of the feudal-aristocratic party ; and he again 
was afraid of Prince Charles, the next heir in the order of royal 
lineage, who was zealously coquetting with the democrats aud 
ultra-radicals, It is stated in the diary :— 

“Prince Charles of Prussia is working with great zeal to create a 
party for himself. His intentions seem decidedly to exclude his 
brother, the Prince of Prussia, and son, from the succession to the 
throne, for the benefit of himself and family. Such conflicts in royal 
houses ordinarily mark their dissolution.” 

The adherents of the Prince of Prussia on every oceasior 
spoke with the greatest contempt of the king. 
the fat man (der dicke Mann) remains ou the throne,” said one of 
them to Varnhagen, “ there is n> salvation for the country.” On 
the other hand, the Prince had his enemies in the bo-om of his 


* As long as 


own family, according to the diarist. 

“The Prince of Prussia, on his return from England, got acquainted 
with the fact that his consort had been busy weaving «a network of 
intrigue against him, tending to his exclusion from the right of succes- 
sion, and the ultimate advent to the throne of her son, in whose name 
she hoped to reign as queen-regent. The prince reproached her in 
the most violent way; and although the princess tried hard to talk 
herself out of the scrape, she was not very successful.” 

Bettina von Arnim—Goethe'’s “ Child”—for a long time in 
intimate correspondence with Frederick William 1V., told Varn- 
hagen in the middle of August that great efforts were made by 
the aristocratic party to bring the king to abdicate, for the pur- 
pose of elevating to the throne the Prince of Prussia. The 
latter, about this time put himself in open antagonism to 
his royal brother, by heading every movement of the re action, 
and becoming the advocate in particular of a separatist Prussian 
policy, in opposition to the ruling German-unity tendencies. 
According to the diarist, ‘* the king was quite willing to acknow- 


'of Frederick William IV. 


| 
The royal jokes were unfortunat: ly 
not always of the harmless boudoir nature; but assumed at 
times u vexatious practical shape. His Majesty had aw ay of sub- 
stituting his boot-heels for arguments, which, however impres- 
sive, gained him no friends; no more than the hal!-hanghty 
and half-silly manner in which he was wont to address his minis- 
ters, or occasional parliamentary deputations. It was on receiy. 
ing one of the latter and giving evasive replies to questions and re- 
monstrances of very serious import, that Jacohy directed the 
famous words to Frederick William, “It is the misfortune of 
Kings that they will not listen to truth.” The phrase created an 
immense sensation at the time, was productive of unpleasant 
challenges, and pleasant garlands, and addresses of all sorts, and 
gave rise finally to a monster torchlight procession in honour 
of the bold Hebrew deputy. ‘The political influence of the Jews, 
always in favour of democracy, became strongly visible in Prussia 
about this period. 

‘The last volume of Varnhagen’s diary, containing entries fiom 
the Ist of January to the last of December, 18149, is fall of 
mournful reminiscences and bitter criticisms on the men and 
events of the time. The hopes of the poor old philosopher and 
Geheimrath had been raised so high in the volcanic days of the 
preceding year, that the natural course of re-action fell upon him 
with fatal effect, entively disturbing the equanimity of his mind. 
Some of the entries show that he was getting savage at times, 
and near becoming a convert to republicanism, eminently uube- 
fitting to a privy councillor. Under February 22nd he writes:— 

“The King of Hanover threatens te run away to England with his 
whole court. What a good job it would be if he were to cerry out hi 
intention, inducing some of his crowned friends to keep him company. 
There then might still be a hopeful futare in store for us,” 


When, in a little more than a month after, Frederick William 


IV. was chosen Emperor of Germany by the professorial Dailia- 
fment of Frankfort, Varnhagen had a long discussion with a 


patriotic Prussian count, defending the election :— 
Very good ; but how did 


“ You speak of sacred rights of sovereigns. 
Was it otherwise than at 


the now existing ‘sacred rights * originate ? 


| the expense of the Kaiser's power and the liberty of the German people; 





| 


ledge Archduke John as Lord Protector of the German Empire ; 


but was prevented doing so by the threats of the Prince of 
Prussia of a military insurrection.” 
notes a new set of tactics for gaining friends to the prince. Under 
Sept. 9, he enters in his journal :— 

“Tt is very curious that within the last few days the news has been 
rapidly spreading that the Prince of Prussia has become a liberal, and 
is not only entirely with the people, but the only one who can be trusted 
and confided in. The story is told in publichouses and markets; 
servants and tradesmen repeat it to each other. Some suspect Held (a 


Somewhat later, Varnhagen | 


not to speak of open treachery and perfidy, in the service of the French 
Napoleon? Let us see how our own dear Prussian Kings have grown 
up. Brandenburg and the electoral dignity were bought for ready eash ; 
and the royal ermine was obtaived by bribery, cunning, and artful 
diplomacy. Talk of history ; yes, history is a very funny thing.” 

The sketch of the arrival of the deputation from Frankfort, 
with the imperial crown in their hands, forms a number of 
striking chapters in Varnhagen’s diary. ‘The weakness and 
imbecility of the king were never more apparent than on this 
Frederick William had the greatest desire to call him- 
but was trembling in his heart in 


occasion. 
self emperor instead of king ; 


le . * _ 
fear of the opposition he might encounter among the German 
| princes, and therefore sought to gain time and courage by tem- 


| porizing. 


well-known stump orator of the time) to be the originator of the tale ; | 


while others mention the name of the Count von Pfeil, who has 
recently visited the prince several times. 
does a little in cockney fine writing under the nom dé plume of Buddel- 
meyer, was until recently in the most 


Another, Dr. Cohnfeld, who | 


sudden has been travestied into a gentleman—as is said, by his royal 


highness. 
at present.” 

The sequel follows but a few days after ; under April 11:— 

“ Held is said to have got a sound hiding to-day, at the Linden, 
where he was holding forth...... The position of the Prince of 
Prussia must be desperate to lean upon such people. First chief of 
the feudal aristocracy, next of the rabble: will it do?” 

The king would have hada splendid opportunity about this 
period, to make himself the most popular man in the country ; 
for the intrigues of his own relations were beginning to create 
general disgust, and much pity, akin to sympatiy, was felt 
for him. Unhappily, his Majesty did vothing to deserve con- 
fidence, but much to lose it. 


It is generally known that the prince is spending large sums 


To the direct offer of the Imperial crown he gave no 
direct manly answer, and yet managed to offend every member 
of the Frankfort deputation by his vacillation and occasional 
impertinent remarks. To Frederick von Raumer he said, sneer- 
ing, “ Oh, you offer me what is not your own;” to Herr be seler, 
“| believe your brother is King of Holstein ;” and to Dr. Riesser, 


abject poverty, but on a| the eloquent Hebrew orator and deputy of Hamburg, “ 1 hope 


you will agree with me that I must not accept a cirewmeised 
crown.” As may be expected, the men of Frankfort, as well 


practised as any in witty parley, owed nothing to his Majesty, 


and the conversation at some of the interviews was of the 
warmest. According to Bettina von Arnim :— 


“The king one day was trembling for rage that a baptized Jew 


(Simson) should have dared to put himself at the head of a deputaticn, 


Ile made a dreadful pother about | 


the decree of the National Assembly depriving him of his | 


titular “ By the grace of God ;” and at the same moment played 
pranks not to be excused in a schoolboy. 
honour to the Queen, returning to her rooms after a short 
absence, found them in the most painful disorder ; petticoats 


One of the ladies of 


strewn about, stockings, garters, and other unmeutionable | 


things, even “allerlet kleines Geriith.” After a moment's per- 
plexity, a light dawned upon the fair one. “Ah!” she ejacu- 
lated, “the king has been here.” The new edition of the old 
play, “‘ Le Roi s’‘amuse,” was, it appears, well known at the Court 


coming to offer the Imperial crown to a ‘ great king.’ He professed to 
be angry with the whole of the ‘ Frankfort rabble, which may go to 
the d——1.’ To a few of the deputation he made the most insolent as 
well as stupid remarks ; among others, to the deputy of Mecklenburg, 
to whom he said: ‘I have learned a sacred truth in these unholy times ; 
the only cure for democrats are soldiers (Gegen Demokraten helfen nur 
Soldaten). To this I will conform.’ All the while his Majesty was 
burning for eagerness to get the imperial crown and sceptre.” 





The deputies from Frankfort were not slow to see thr ugh the 
whole misery of the spectacle before them as being nothing more 
than a combination of bluster and weakness. One of the mem! ers 
expressed the disappointment which all felt, in the words, “We 
had come to Berlin in the hope of finding a king, but are sorry to 
see only an old woman in breeches.” It seems strange that the 
learned professors of Frankfort should not have known much ot 
what they learnt at Berlin, long before they decided by solemn 
vote to give their crown away. 

The state of Prussia, towards the end of 1849, is summed up 
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by Varnhagen in the following words, which, to a great extent, 
may be accepted as true at the present moment :— 

« Who reigns now in Prussia? The king certainly not, for his will | 
has effect only when swimuning with a certain stream. a is in | 
reality the aristocratic tnilitary party which rules, that old incarnate | 
Prussiadom (Preussengerst) which sees the state in the army, though it 
Hed at the present moment to move in new forms, the old ones 
having been broken to pieces. : JT he sovereign’s power itself is lost, even 
as far as regards the troops. fhe monarchy in good truth is without a 
monarch, and the kingless government has become a mere oligarchy. 
Perhaps it is something to discover that the country can do without a 
king; but then it is useless to prate still about the Prussia of the | 
Hohenzollerns. It seems but too clear that Ure aristocratic re-action 
itself has become a revolution, 


is compe 


The fifth and sixth volumes of the “ Tagebiicher,” as already 
mentioned, conclude the work; but there is a rumour in German 
literary circles that a good many more of Varnhagen’s manuscripts 
remain behind, to be given before long to the world by the inde- 
fatigab'e Miss Ludmilla Assing, the editress of the present publi- 
cation. But the matter, consisting of letters, notes, and short 
articles, is stated to be so awfully trea-onable, that even the 


priuters of Leipsic, otherwise bold enough (in the German sense 
of the word) refuse to print it, and it will have to be earried pro- 
bably to the Swiss republic of letters, to see the light of day un- 
touched by censor pens, but bountifully adoraed by typogra 


phical blunders. 

SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ON OUR RECENT 
FINANCE.* 

Tuis is a fair, painstaking, and useful book, which well 





. 
(le- 


serves the careful atteution of every Euglish politician who cares 


to understand the practical cost, not only financial but in a cer 
ig. We call | 
it moral as well as financial because it is quite certain that since | 


tain sense also moral, at which the nation is now livir 
the termination of the Russian war the heavy expense at which 
we have beea living has induced a very visible relaxation of the 
standard of sturdy financial integrity to which Sir Robert Peel 
certainly raised the nation in 1842, and a partial return to the 
slipshod finance to which the previous Whig Administrations had 
aceustomed the nation before that era. The rationale of this is 
very clearly pointed out by Sir Stafford Northcote, and is very 
simple. It is closely connected with the history of the in- 
vention, eularging use, and expansion to the highest prac- 
tical limit in time of peace, of the ineome-tax. When a 
maus fortune suddenly receives a considerable access.on, he 
is for the time sensibly and very considerably richer;—he 
spends more, but not so much more as he receives, and conse- 
quently his marginy—the true measure of opulence—is large. But 
gradually his eularged means enlarge his conception of possible 
expenditure—and, inseusibly almost, of his actual expenditure— 
till the margin is as small or as non-existent as before. It may 
be that his enlarged individual fortune is not altogether account- 
able for this; that the standard of expenditure of the society in 
which he lives has gradually enlarged also; that he could not 
have kept his large margin, his comfortable surplus, without 
either sacrificing comforts that he had always been accustomed 
to think essen‘ial, or sinking materially in the estimation of the 
social civele in which he lives; still he would, probably, either 
have made some such partial sacrifice, or incurred such a partial 
diminution in esteem,—either or both —had not the enlarged mar- 
gin of means offered him a more convenient way out of the 
difficulty, This is no doubt the case of England since Sir Robert 
Peel brought the income-tax into use, and since the Crimean 
War proved to the Chancellors of the Exchequer its full power, 
and the comparative ease with which that power can be used. 
At first it was a tax professedly instituted to ensure a margin of 
revenue over expenditure, to give the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the certainty of complete solvency without debariing him from 
reforming the taxation by a cautious and gradual sacrifice of 
taxes which took more from the means of the people than they 
aided tothe purse of the Government. 
Tecognized function of the income-tax, and it was a function 
Strongly re-asserted for it in 1853. by Mr. Gladstone, in his great 
Speech of that year. Nor can we say that any encroachment 
was made on this principle in the Crimean war, Of course a 


Up to 1853 this was the 


tax which creates a reserve or margin for the nation in time 
of peace, should be yet more heavily drawn upon in time of war, 
when every resource is strained. 

But it the fr 
Practical experience how easy and tempting a resource this 
18, that its Our payments for 
ce ~ _ 


Is since war, since financiers learned mi 


theory has been changed, 


Financial Policy f the Chief Financial Measures 





eon IS42 aud ISG1, with a List of Budgets, by Sir Statford H. Northcote, 
Bart, MP. fur Stamford. Saunders w d Otley. : 


* Twenty Years of 
PO88e! bers - 


| 1858—Lowered by Mr. Disraeli to 5d. (lirst quarter received 


| thatof the family of nations amongst whom we live. 
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income-tax daring the first eleven years were at the rate of 
7d. in the pound, yielding on an average in gross (and with- 
out deducting the expense of collection) between six and seven 
millions sterling annually. In 1854-5 it was raised in conse- 
quence of the war to Is, 2d., and 1855-6 to 1s. 4d., yielding 
in gross about twelve millions in the former year, and sixteen 
millions in the latter. In 1857 it was lowered again to 7d 
but in consequence of the instalment of the previous year it 
yielded more than twelve millions and a half. Since then it 
has been, 


ad 


£ 
at 7d.) . , : , ‘ 6,683,587 
Raised by Mr. Gladstone to 9d., and all of the extra 
4d. levied in first half-year . : 
1860-—Raised to 10d., and three-fourths to be levied within 
the year ‘ 
1861—Lowered to 1, 


1859 
9.506, 106 
. ‘ . ; 10,923,816 
but with quarter at the old rate 10,365,000 


It is obvious that ihe effort to carry out the old theory of the in- 


| come-tax as a temporary reserve for the purpose of ensuring bene- 


ficent changes in taxation has been gradually abandoned, and 
instead of this we are leaning on it more and more as a reserve 
for necessary expenditure. Mr. Disraeli made a make-believe 
effort in 155s to restore the theory of gradual extinction by re- 
ducing it to Sd. ; but he did so only at the cost of refusing to pay 
off a debt of 2,000,000/, which we had promised to pay off in that 
year, and of abandoning altogether the sinking fund by which 


| we hadengaged to defray gradually the debt of the Crimean war. 


The very next year the tax was raised to 9d., and ever since has 
vibrated between 9d. and LOd. in the pound without enabling us 
to pay our way clear, or anything like clear, up to the present 
time. In other words, while we have got on an average an extra 
three millions a year since the Crimean war from the income- 
tax, we have had several large deficiencies, while before we had 
a large surplus. Even deducting the loan contracted on account 
of the Iris: famine, the average surplus of the 12 
1842 to IS54 was nearly a million annually ; 

the five years siuce the war 1857-1862 the average annual 
without the sivking fund 
and Exchequer bonds, has been upwards of half 
a million, and would be larger but for a very 
liberal use of unusual and temporary sources of revenue like re- 
duced malt credits and China indemnity. We have accustomed 
ourselves to rely not only on the 7d. income-tax, but on a ?d, or 


yeurs from 


whereas for 
deticieney, counting abandoued 
reissued 
very much 


10d. income-tax,—a point above which it cannot easily be raised 
in ordinary years; and yet are in as slipshod a finaucial condition 
as before the imposition of the income-tax in 1842. 

No doubt this is not mainly, if at all due to any growth of the 


passion for national importance in the English nation, Our ex- 


penditure has probably not risen at all more than in proportion to 


Fiance 


' setting the example, it has become something like an interna- 


tional necessity to spend more on armaments. Still, from what- 
ever cause it has arisen, the fact is certain, that we have now 
arrived at much the same point with a high ineome-tax at which 
we had arrived in 1842 without it. We have almost exhausted 
the powers of a new and powerful instrument of taxation, and 
are yet relatively to our wants just where we were when Sir Robert 
And this, 


too, in spite of the un juestionable success which both Sir R. 


Peel first used it to lift us out of our embarrassments. 


Peel and Mr. Gladstone have achieved by its aid iu increasing 
the elasticity of our indirect taxation through the repeal of bur- 
Between 1842 
, hotwithstanding a very large remission of indirect 


densome and complicated imposts on commerce. 
and 1853 
taxes, the yield of the ordinary taxaticn had been very slightly 
increased instead of diminished. 1355 and 1861, in 
spite of further remissions, the yield of that taxation 
i. e., of all except the income-tax, has increased by 7,000,000L 


Between 


sulle 


per annum; and yet this large increase (the benefit of which 
the income-tax, in at hk enabled us to 
get, for without it the burdens on commerce would have kept 


great measure, ist, 
down the elasticity of the revenue), has not only been all 
swallowed up itself, but the income-tax has been increased 
by one-third, and every available temporary resource has been 
exhausted in order to furnish the means for our present rate 
of expenditure. How numevous these temporary resources have 
been of late years Sir Stafford Northcote’s history reminds 
us frequently. ‘Thus in 1850, when Sir Charles Wood had a sur- 
plus to dispose of, he proposed to use a portion of it in drainage 
loans for the landed estates of the United Kingdom, and said, “ L 
hold that the making of these advances to the public is not a 


| system which ought to be permanently continued; and I think 
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we should put an end to it as soon as possible, and, consequently, 
the repayments may soon permanently, and year by year, exceed 
the advances. J trust, therefore, that whoever succeeds me as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will be able to apply considerable sums 
from these repayments to the extinguishment of debt.” Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s comment on this statement is instructive. ‘The time 
anticipated by Sir Charles Wood came in 1857, when the repay- 
ments began regularly to exceed the advances. Tow were they 
used? “Between 1841 
repayments was 111.951.5651. ; between 1857 and 1861 the excess 
of repayments over advances was 2,273,079/. This amount has 
been received into the Exchequer, but instead ef being applied 
to the redemption of debt it has been used to meet excess’ s of expendi- 
ture.”* Besides the use of these sums, which were certainly not 
a fair port of ordinary revenue, the shortening of the malt and 


hop credits in 1859 and 1860, giving upwards of a million 


sterling, has been applied after a similar make-shift fashion | 


for annual revenue, and the China indemnity money and the 
repaid Spanish loan have been similarly applied. Thus we 
have during the last four years been laying our hands on every 
temporary resource wit!in our reach, renewing floating debt 
when the time came for paying it off, and yet keeping the income- 
tax at a very tasking point for a time of peace. Of course this is 
not a healthy condition of our finance; and yet it is not to be 
ascribed to any one statesman. Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone 
have, each in turn, encouraged this slipshod system of finance,— 
and almost inevitably while the range of expenditure has been 
quite beyond their control,and administrative economy apparently 
almost so. Sir Stafford Northeote’s concluding remarks on this 
subject are essentially fair and sound, as, indeed, is the tone of 
his whole book, which is quite free from party spirit :— 

“The Russian war, in its direct and still more in its indirect con- 
sequences, put an end to the policy of 1853. It was that war which, as 
T have already observed, not only rendered large expenditure necessary, 
but infected the whole nation, and notthis nation only, but all Europe also, 
with ideas of extravagance. The importance of maintaining an annual 
surplus of income over expenditure, and of making some provision for 
the reduction of our debt, has been lost sight of. Some persons have 
been for reducing taxes, others for increasing expenditure, without any 
apparent respect to the consequent effect upon our balance-sheet, or 
upon the amount of our unredeemed debt. 
proach any particular minister or any particular party for this line of 
conduct. All have been more or less responsible, and each may retort 
upon the other the arguments which any one may use. This, however, 
is perfectly clear,—that if we are to put an end to this state of things 
we must leave off wrangling as to who is most to blame, and must apply 
ourselves in earnest to find a remedy. Public spirit must take prece- 
dence of party spirit; and a general view of the policy most conducive 
to the interests of England must not be eclipsed by our attachment to 
particular theories and particular measures. 
viction that the financial condition of the country is such as to render it 
our duty to layaside all private and personal prejudices, and to co- 
operate heartily in setting right that which is amiss, that I close this 
ohapter.” 

It is obvious that the country can never be financially pros- 
perous while we have no such margin as the moderate 7d. income- 
tax of Sir Robert Peel’s policy gave us—while every financial 
chord is tightly strung, as now, and there are none on which to rely, 
either when we wish to relax some other part of the system, or 
to enlarge temporarily our whole expenditure. Unless, there- 
fore,—which we scarcely hope,—economy should be effected on so 
large a scale as to restore the income-tax to its old and natural 
function as a safety-tax, ensuring a constant surplus, and never 
raised to its highest peace limit except to meet very temporary 
strains, we shall not recover from our present shiftless financial 
condition without the invention of a new taxing power. Shall 
we have to choose between a heavy house-tax in addition to our 
present income-tax, or administrative economy at the Admi- 
ralty and elsewhere ? 

9 © . . 
for us now? Would he again advance the margin of taxation 
by some new financial device, or make the far more difficult 


effort to contract that of expenditure without any sacrifice of | 


efficiency ? 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AN IRISH POLICE MAGISTRATE. 
Most histories of crime labour under two defects ; they disgust 
by the pleasure with which they dwell on the details of the crime 
and of the criminal’s demeanour, and they are wanting in interest 
because they are wanting in connection. On the one hand their 
writers spare no groan of the victim, no drop of blood or brains 
on the clothes, no brutal triumph or heavenward aspiration of the 
murderer. On the other, we escape from one horror only to enter 


* Page 128, 
+ Recollections of an Irish Police Magistrat 3 i 
ont ton ee vlic agistrate. By H. R. Addison, 


London: Ward 


and 1857 the excess of advances over 


It would be unfair to re- | 


It is with a sincere con- | 


What would a new Sir R. Peel advise | 


a 
| on another unconnected with the former one, unless by the same 
dismal complexion of vice, the same motives and meis. Mr. Addi 
son has succeeded in avoiding both these faults. He has nothing 
to do with details about crimes and criminals. Te dwells only on 
the energy and resources which compassed their detection, and 
sets the acts themselves at such a distance that we look down 
on them without entering into them or sympathiziug for g 
moment with the position of the degraded actors. 


It is true that 
almost every man and woman whom we meet is either a murderer 
or an accomplice, but then an ever present antidote is provided, 
| in the knowledge that the life of every one of them lies in the hand 
| of the omniscient and omnipotent Major. Again a connection jg 
| given by the hero. When we know that behind every hedes 
skulks a villain sworn to take his life, that silver bullets aro a 
for him, that he is, and will be to the end of the volume, th 
object of an universal conspiracy, how can we refus» to accompany 
‘him at such a safe distance through these environing perils, and 
triumph with the triumph of his luck and courage? 
| the writer has dexterously introduced himself as the friend and 
foil of his father-in-law. As the prowess of Diomed serves to 
measure the inaccessible heights of Achilles’ heroism, so our won- 
der is raised to its proper height when Vokes rushes in where the 
unimpeachable courage of Addison fears to tread. 
fault in the book, it is that our lagging faculties, almost our 
imagination itself, can hardly overtake the reality of the Major's 
| deeds. The Delphian oracle, Waters the detective, Ariel, all 
= poets have feigned of magical foresight, cannot equal the 
| 

{ 

| 


Moreoy rr, 


If there is a 


certainty and rapidity with which he knows all that is done in 
the loneliest bogs of Waterford and Tipperary. La Longue 
Carabine himself would have confessed his master, had he seen 
him snatch an old horse-pisto] at random and almost without an 
aim intentionally pierce the heel of a galloping horse-robber at 


350 yards. Still we have Mr. Addison's word that all the stories 


| are true, and we owe him much gratitude for having preserved 
| tiem from oblivion. 

| Where every feat is amazing, it may seem invidious to make a 
‘selection. Still we will try to give some idea of the Major's 
| exploits, guided rather by the compressibility than the quality of 
On one oveasion a prisoner was being tried on 


the adventures. 
the charge of having murdered an old woman who had supported 
him, and her two infant grandchildren. It was usual to allow 
| provisions to be handed into the dock, and two loaves, stuck 
‘together, were sent in. Suddenly, at a word from the Major, 
| they were seized. ‘The prisoner turned pale. ‘“ What does he 
want with two loaves? Surely one would be enough for three 
of them.” ‘Thus speaking, the Major tore them apart, and out 
dropped a pistol, loaded up to the muzzle. “ Oh, Jarry! Jarry! 
| The Lord be good to us! He has a charmed life, and it’s no use 
fighting agin him. Ah! then, it’s Heaven or the Divil takes care 
of Tom Vokes,” was the not unnatural exclamation of the pri- 
soner, who forthwith confessed his crime. The magistrate had 
| no other reason for bis suspicions than the unnecessary quantity 
'of the food. At another time a baker, whose Christian name 
was Darby, had gone out walking with his young and beautiful 
wife. Ile returned to say that three ruffias had set on them in 
a lonely place, held a pistol to his head, and murdered his wife. 
He had knocked down his eaptor and fled for help. The violence 
Ile induced him by 


of his grief aroused the Major's suspicions. 


a stratagem to change his clothes, and sent an officer to measure 
the boot-marks at the scene of the struggle. Meanwhile he 
‘drove him to the spot, and, having met the oflicer, suddenly 

turned round and exclaimed in tones of piteous entreaty, “ Darby, 
Darby dear, what are you doing? Oh Darby, Darby, surely you 
would not murder me! Oh, Darby, have merey on me!" Darby 
fell on his knees and confessed that he had beaten out his wiles 
“But how did you 


| brains whilst she used those very words. 
‘happen to know the exact words °” asked his companion, Mr, 
Addison. “I chanced it,” was the answer. “I knew his 
Christian name was Darby, and calculated pretty accurately 
what the poor girl would have called out on his 
her. Even now I cannot be sure they were the exact words she 
used, nor probably is Hogan; but they were so like them—s° 
like the appeal she probably made—that he believed that some 
passer-by had overheard them, and thus in an agony of terror 
admitted his guilt.” Again, a woman's husband had disappeared, 
and she was clamorous for his recovery. The suspicious Major 
set a secret agent on the track, and on the next day drove over 
to the woman’s farm, at her request that he would “ just look 10 
on her and show the neighbours by kindness that she bore 4 
The Major noticed that her large washing- 
He noticed also 


assaulting 


good character.” 
copper had been lit and recently scoured inside. 
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afew drops of blood and two buttons on the floor. Much smoke WINIFRED'S WOOING.* 

and a bad smell had been some days before noticed coming from | Miss Craik has drawn a vi ry finished and a:tractive little pic- 
the wash-hous>. A disguised policeman searched the yard and | ture in the small work before us, and without u ing any but the 
found a sharpened knife. ‘The next day the woman was arrested, very simplest materials. There is very little incident and no 
and after having denied her guilt, was confronted with a human! suspense in the book—not a single artifice for stretching the 
head, “ bleached, and looking more like the head of a calf than attention by fear or danger; the end is not only c'early seen 
of a human being.” Next appeared a bleached arm and leg. | almost from the first page, but there is no interruption of the 
The head had been found in her dung-hill, the limbs in her well. | promise. The whole interest is drawn not from changes of for- 
Finally, the agent produced a man who through a crevice had | tune, but from the skill with which the natural unfolding of the 
seen her cut the throat of her husband when he was insensible | very simple elements of interest in the principal character is 
with drink, light the fire in the wash-house, cut up the body, and | managed, so that you really watch the bursting of the flower. 
boil it piece-m al. Once more, the two friends were out walking. | What the Germans call the Retardation, which, as they say, 
They entered a small farm-house, and asked for milk. The | should be a principal feature in the novel, after the main drift of 
farmer professed great affection, aud would offer nothing less | the story has developed itself, in order to su-pend the current of 
endid than bread and cheese and whiskey. He went to the | event as the rising tide suspends the stream of an estuary, con- 
cupboard, but hal hardly opened it when the Major ordered his | sists, in Miss  Craik’s pleasant little novellette, only in the 
arrest. Nothing was found in the cupboard but food, cards, and | natural resisting medium of character itself; and it is. therefore, 
three ordinary-looking bullets. The man had no arms; but the |a real success in art to fix the attention with even more 
Major had by some inscrutable acuteness discovered that the than the interest which a doubtful and menacing array of inci- 
pullets were of silver and destined for his charmed breast. We | dents produces. A writer who can interest you deeply in her 
have not space for more of the stories ; but they are all of equal | story without any obstructive practices of her own, can ouly do 
so by a true picture of the natural and moral obstacles which exist 


sp! 


interest. Amongst them is an amended edition of the murder | 
of the Colleen Bawn, in the discovery of which Vokes was | in the very nature of her characters, and which have to be over- 
concerned. come, if the deeper forces implanted in them are ever to triumph at 

The moral of the book is that the Irish police have lost much | all; for without resistance, conflict, or opposition of some kind, 
of their efficiency as detectives by receiving a military organiza- | without threatened or actual interference with the stream of 
wish or expectation, there may, indeed, be pictorial and artistic, 


: ne substitution of drilled constables in uniform for the 
tion. Th 
but certainly no dramatic interest. Merely descriptive talent or 


old thief-takers, of a cunbrous routine for the secreey and quick- 
ness of more private and irresponsible practitioners, is, in Mr. | genius derives what attraction it has from the difliculty overcome 
Addison's opinion, fatal to the success of operations which de- | by the delineating artist. But in a story or drama we look for more 
than this, for a real interest in the subject itself as well as in the 
genius involved in the delineation of the subject. Many of our 

“ Sauntering across a field in the county of Limerick, some two months clever modern writers, like Miss Yonge, forget this, and produce 
ago, I met a small party of policemen, headed by an old sergeant whom | @ triumph of descriptive art without exciting a particle of general 
I had known in the good old times. * How is it you have not caught | interest in the scenes described. Miss Craik is kinder. She 
wah ak Lith hen ve doe any ety tates tp mae rlies, indeed, on no extemal devices, bat she is eo good as to 
are from the people ?—* Cut off! What do you mean ?'—* Ain't we | Choose a character for us which is intrinsically fascinating, and 
placed in barracks away from allinformation? Ain't we dressed up in | in which there is just enough of contradictory and capricious 
soldiers’ clothes, and taught the manual and platoon, instead of looking | elements to give us a dramatic interest in seeing it moulded into 
after criminals as we did in the Major's time? Ain't we ordered in the | 


printed regulations to mingle and become intimate with the farmers and ® happy destiny. . . 
the peasantry: and sure how ean we do that when we are always forced There is something to be grat ful tor, too, in the very short- 


to go about in full uniform, armed to the teeth? It's well we'd be look- | ness of the tale. Many imaginations take strong hold of a single 
y= ba _ neo * " on =e —., ae a mF paar ’ | character in one of its attitudes, and can paint a particular reach 
et e rescence ould spo e » 1K me wo spake : 5 — “ ‘ " 
except in whispers before us. It would be grand sport to see us dancing | of destiny vividly, which have wothing prolific about them, and, 
with one of the colyeens.’—* Well, 'm sorry to hear this. But how do | if compelled to fill out a given length of story, do so with fagged 
you employ your time ?—Oh, then, we've enough to do. We go about | fancy and watery touch. Occasionally you meet with writers 
patrolling in parties, and walking about the streets with a constable’s r : # tio Soiiiies sael £. at en nn ae 
staf in ourhands. We carry out the census and emigration reports ; whose Imagination teems with new laces, but even then 16 
we are writing three or four hours a day ; and now it is said we are to 
inspect the weights and measures.’—But I suppose, sergeant, you could | jnto any single framework of warrative with anything like unity 
still eatech a runaway? I remember how famed you were, many years -s te : = . . 
se ? ve reS 3 i effec nd as ¢ * wher situa 
ago, for your running.’—* Faith, I couldn't overtake a lame donkey now.’ of Impression and sffect. And a rule, where a tion of 
—‘Are your limbs, then, worn out ?"—‘ Far from it; I never was better | 
or more active. But a racer could not run with a ton weight on his 
back.'—* What do you mean ?,— Simply this: feel the weight of the new | characters; but they are as much in the way as an Irish 
rifle we are forced to carry about now ; sure, and they are only good for lehouse’s nonulons family: it ts next to impossible te mreviie 
show; they are so heavy and so long, we can take no aim, unless we “ PES Pepe. ew S % mst se . I : 
find a rest; and they are so difficult to load, that a thief or a murderer | for them with decency and comfert. Those who conceive their 
ag toree 4 get away while a man was reloading his piece. I must con- | sjtuation simultaneously with their characters, are seldom thus 
ess that we all like the old Brown Bess better..—* Then I suppose you 7h . s : , : 
: ) 2, t is a genuine gain when they are not obliged to 
prefer running after a man ?’—‘ Sure, how could 1? I would be blamed | l — = sesh . 5 " 43 — ar . An 6 
if I threw my rifle away. But its weight would entirely spoil my pace. | S"etel t seir situation to suit t 0 CS eS ee 
Besides, ain't I buckled up, with a military shako on my head, and a The situation of Winifred’s Wooing is extremely simple, 
weight of ball-cartridge dangling before me? Sure, how could I) and owes all its interest to the skill of the writer. Winifred 
ump with a long sword-bavone : i shi og 2 ai | . . “ae . 
j P ith a long sword-bayonet dangling behind my leg? Faith, | Hastings is a beautiful and affectionate young lidy, with plenty of 
you know, I believe we look well; but I shouldn’t say we are of much | he ‘ agen? - 
use,’ ” both vanity and pride, and a high idea of the value of external re- 
, : : . |finement. She stands high in her own esteem, loves to stand 
There can be no doubt that there is a great deal of truth in this. |, . : ; —— . sas 
mead i i} sed fi aie | high with others, but wishes to do so without forfeiting her own 
Backwoods wn: rs are equi suite regular tactics. o 5s = ati 
Whilst the j , pat — a y tok welbor “dit | esteem, which is based on a rather exaggerated appreciation of 
st the isolated crimes dividual jealousy or cupidity may | : . +, 
be safely no ram ga io sis ee Pree va - 3} n | the pseudo-refinements of rank and position. The gentleman 
ely left to the usual machinery of justice, wide-spre s : , ‘ 

: . y : s evidently destined to marry her is a hero of the ultra- 
systems of agrarian outrage, the growth of a peculiar period of mee ovidentty - " ) - : 
agitati i : 1 : hi 4 oil id of hol strong kind, an iron-founder, a sort of modified likeness of Miss 

ion and opposing the sympathies and silent aid of a whole B ’ ° nuh J 

: 7 3 : " ronte’s favourite hero, Rochester and the rest,—a character 
population to the crdinary and foreseen exertions of the police, Sarat $ 
can be best dealt with by men like Major Vokes, tied down to no a ae ee an 7 - yp ony bo Sr 
fixed rules, careless of danger, and all the more efficient if they al : * : ti oie ae E ae eocaidiiibe ctentin Chen Oem 
are a little unscrupulous in their means and agents. Still ee ee ee ee . : J 
there j thi | * —— id M Addison’ land the delicacy with whi-h Winifred’s repulsion tu the ex- 

€ is something to be s 2 other side. Mr. Addison's “ : ts . 
conclusions are soihaie “ ser 7 “ a “in ee ay Rae eat ternal manner of Mr. Bertram is shaded off into genuine love. 
s Ss > ce Lor rg Kes ¢ ( rhe " - 2a ° » 8 
he is w seg A-scan aliens Aa : . | The subduer of Winifred is a type of gentleman of wich the 

€iswanted. But it is hardly pretended that the hero of this : " 1 doubt 
book : of ok" : world has heard more than enough lately, and we dou 
ook had either predecessors or imitators. In default of heroes aoe A 
hear a. ; ‘ i |'much whether, here at least, it is very true to nature. 
aring a charmed life, the country is, perhaps, as well guarded ; nm may be desperately in love, or he may 
ae ; ‘mm a 7 de tely >, 
by military police as by local magistrates, who are at once open ee ee y we, b 
to tl linn . eas ia ae be complete master of such passions; but he will rarely be 
the attacks of revenge and liable to sympathies various in kind, | ‘ eaten 
but all equally hurtful to justice. * Winifreds Wooing. A Novellette. By Georgiana M. Craik. 


mand exceptional treatment to meet exceptional forms of crime. 
He must be allowed to plead his case in his own words :— 





chances are that, like large families in general, they wont fall 


any kind is strongly imagined, there are but one or two 
characters involved in it. Miss Yonge’s mind swarms distinct 





Smith and Elder. 
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both at once, so as to give up his whole nature to a passion with 
which he still plays as a skilful angler with his line, using it 
ouly with consummate discretion, to subdue the object of it to 
his cwn hopes. Strong-willed men, however patient in affairs, 
are seldom patient with the mere intricacies of a woman’s fancy ; 
they would at all events try to storm, and, if they failed in that, 
carry by blockade, instead of keeping on the mask so long as 
Mr. Bertram is represented as wearing it in this tale. He is, 
too, over-strong and peremptory in his ways, so superlatively 
masculine, that the gender becomes obtrusive and objectionable. 


| tions, which is familiar enough to all educated men. The oy 





; > aig ly 
new fact is a statement which, if correct, is most creditable Ms 
its hero, that ex-President Filmore is now serving in the army 





as a captain of a New York volunteer regiment. The Writer 
states once more the old problem why the Americans never elect 
their own recognized greatest men to the Presidency, but does 
| not solve it, only hinting that the result may be due to mere 
electoral trickery. That trickery has, we suspect, an inflyeyoo 
| greater than has been imagined, and we should like much to see, 
jas a political experiment, an election directly made by the 





But Winifred is really a happy study, and the development of | people. Our impression is that while cliques would still put up 


her love is as skilful a piece of shading as we could find outside 
the works of real genius. Miss Craik has the courage to sketch the 
inner hold which worldly tastes and self-will have on a character 


that she yet means us to admire,—to paint the depth to which | 


they reach in neutralizing other feelings, the slow way in which 
they gain ground, and all without inspiring even a single senti- 
ment of iexl dislike to her heroine. Repulsion of taste is not 
made the ba-is of passion, as the novelist’s conventional 
theory requires, but a real obstacle to it, and this, we take it, is 
much the truer conception; for taste, false or true, is a sub- 
stantial part of young ladies, and not a mere superficial crust 
upon them. 

The sub-idiary characters are sketched very nicely, especially 
the old aunt, whose frantic desire and complete incapacity to dis- 
simulate when she thinks it prudent, is really gratifying. The 
novellette is altogether a very pleasant and clever though slight 
performauce. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

All four of the more popular magazines have articles on some 
phase or other of the American struggle, and the best is the one 
in Blackwood. It is original, the writer having actually been in 
Richmend during the week marked by the batdes on the Chicka- 
hominy. His narrative is, of course, entirely favourable to 
the Confederate cause; but his testimony to the character 
and condition of the Southern army seems impartial, and is 
certainly important. The Southern soldiery scem to be very like 
the mass of the French army. They march loosely and carelessly, 
and donot present the most soldicrlike appearance on parade ; but 
the individual intelligence of the men saves them from disaster, 
and in the field their discipline is most excellent. Badly clothed 
and half armed, they equip themselves from the cnemy’s spoils, 
and undergo cheerfully hardshies unknown to the better provided 
soldiers of the North. In short, the “mean whites” have been 
changed into an army, and one which it wiil cost years of strong 
effort to restrain, even within its own territory. So complete is 
the discipline, and so strong the crganization of the Government 
that in Richmond liquor is unprecurable, having been forbidden 
by order, and the Confederates apparently march almost without 
provision for commissariat. The writer believes that the South 
will accept no terms short of complete separation, and contirms 
all previous information as to the absence of anything like 
Union feeling within the slaveholding section of Virginia. ‘The 
paper in Fraser on the subject headed *'The Two Constitutions,’ 
is, first, an argument in favour of the constitutional right of 
secession which, under existing circumstances, amounts to 
nothing. No sane Englishman has ever denied that the right of 
revolution appertained to the South ; the poiut is simply whether 
the extension of slavery was a just object for which to use that 


right—wheiher seceders from a powerful and excessively tole- | 


rant society, if they desire British sympathy, mu-t not put for- 
ward some other and nobler end than that of making slavery the 
keystone of the social fabric. Secondly, the writer argues that 
all the chauges introduced into the Southern Constitution are 
improvements upon the old Federal Jaw, which is true, and 


therefore hopes that the system thus established may en- | 


dure for ever. As we have the misfortune to believe that 
God reigns and ordains freedom, we cannot join either in’ his 
hope, or his evident expectation. The Cornhill paper, “ How 
we broke the Blockade,” may, and probably will be, ex- 
ceedingly interesting hereafter, but in the present number the 
writer only informs us that he reached New Orleans from 
Havanna in the steam-tug Victoria, laden with powder, and that 


everybody behaved with very commendable “ pluck.” ‘The | 


blockade seems, on the whole, to have been tolerably efficient, 


the Victoria only escaping by excessive watchfulness and supe- | 


rior speed. The article in Macmillun, “ The Pre-idency of the 
United States,” is almost as sketchy, its author giving us only 
gossip about the mode and results of different Presidential elec- 


| their coterie chiefs, the masses would steadily throw their 
| votes upon kuown and accepted names—that to-day, for example, 
| the choice would be simply between General McClellan, Genera) 
Fremont, and Mr. Lincoln, in the order in which we have placed 
them. The passion for change might throw out the last, byt 
| he would receive all the votes of those who disliked his ¢ mpeti- 
tors about equally. Less known names, though voted for by 
| whole cities, would, we conceive, in the great aggregate of votes, 
| have simply no chance at all. As a whole, the Magazines ad 
‘little to our knowledge of the American struggle, and must be 
| pronounced on this question ta have comparatively failed. Mae- 
| millan’s has done the most to add to our information, its proprietor 
having set out a most able special correspondent ; but none of 
| them have sueceeded any more than the newspapers in securing 
for the public a trustworthy account of the struggle and its inci- 
dents from within the South. ; 

For the rest, Fraser is dull thismonth. ‘A. K. IL. B..” as ifthe 
were not already dreary enough, must needs write upon 
“Sundays long ago,” in an essay which does not contain 
one sentence any reader will remember for two consecu- 


tive minutes. It is a pity to see a really acute and plea- 
sant writer fritter away his powers in such garru'ous 
} rubbish, fit only to be uttered as he sits among his children 
over his library fire. There is a pleasant vein in Mr. Boyd; bu 
it is not a deep ene, aud if he would dig up more of the old 
pure if not very costly metal, he must go further afield. Even 


a bear cannot live on its own fat for ever. The most important 
serious paper is one on the opium revenue of India, whieh is un- 
equivocally condemned, The writer argues from a somewhat 
new point of view, alleging that whether the trade be justifiable 
or no, its profit is secured to Government by a confiscation of the 
property of the ryot. The latter, it is well known, can sell his 
opium only to Government, which allows him only one-eighth of 
the price at which it re-sells the drug. This price might still leave 
a profit if it reached the ryot, but it does not, and the 
cultivation is therefore cartied on under a system of compul- 
sion exeicised through the inferior agents of the great 
Goverumenut factories. The writer denies even the original 
profit, and he is supported by the fact that, in 1859, 36,471 eulti- 
vators threw up their poppy fields, a fact which so alarmed the 
Board of Revenue that they called for reports from the opium 
agents. The evil has not apparently been abated, and the 
writer advises the enfranchisement of the cultivation, and the 
commutation of the monopoly into an export duty. We ean 
vouch ourselves for the sulstantial accuracy of his statement, 
and the only obj-ction to his advice is that it might tend in the 
end to make opium cheap in India itself, an object by no means 
to be desired. The plan he siigegests does, however, work in 
Bombay, and without any very perceptible ill effects. 

Blackwood has a very able and slightly pretentious article on 
Italy and France, professing to be full of new information 
obtained at first hand, as wituess the following story :— 

“On Tuesday, the 15th of May—we can state—Lord Cowley was sent 
for to the Tuileries, where he found the Emperor, attended by his 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. de Thouvenel The Emperor said ‘tt 
was necessary there should be no misunderstanding on the part of het 
Majesty's Government as to the change which Garibaldi’s expedition (t 
Naples) might effect in the policy of France, He had frankly warned 
the Sardinian Government of the consequences. The principle which 
he had recently laid down (in the case of Savoy and Nice 
be applied, in the event of further annexations being made 
The balance of power, again disturbed, must, in the case of 
least, again be redressed by the territorial extension of the Empire. 
The warning which he had given to the Sardinian Government he would 
now give to her Majesty’s. He was anxious that there should bef 
misapprehension as to to his policy and intentions.’ ” 





Cavour distinctly refused further concessions, and though the 
Emperor intrigued and menaced, sent a fleet to Gaeta, and talked 
of a joint guarantee for the Pope, the great Italian held firm, 
and broke his heart in a successful resistance to Napoleon. The 
author believes that Rome and Venice will be purch»sed only by 
the cessiens of Liguria and Sardinia, and holds that the 
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it Italy begins its struggle for Venice Napoleon will strike 

He might, were he left free, but not even for 
isk a collision with coalesced Europe in arms. 
treat is impossible do not suit the modern 


moment Ita 
for the Rhine. 
that will he 
coe arp 
*ositions whic | i 
Po The article is worth reading by all sufficiently well 


facts to detect the writer's few assumptions, and to 
much of exaggeration may lurk in the annexed 


Augustus. 
aware of the f 
discern how 
astounding statement :— — 
« The last Garibaldian movement appeared so serious at the 7 uileries 
hat Prince Napoleon was despatched on a special errand to Turin. to 
ye 5 ade the Government to crush the movement at once. For several 
canagg 2 staved with the King at the hunting-palace of Moncalieri. 
a . aa down this rebellion—give this one last proof of the power of 
he Goverament to maintain and repress the revolution, and then Rome 
will be yours. Show to Europe that the new kingdom of Italy is an 
orderly and not a revolutionary State, and then the Emperor will be 
able to say, Italy is now a worthy member of the European common- 
wealth 3 respecting, as France does, the rights of nations and the 
13 of the people, I cannot longer occupy Rome: I withdraw.’ 


ibertic ~ : “ 
of the MESSAYE delivered hy Prince Napoleon to 


Such was the substance 
King Victor Emmanuc 1. 

Macmillan has little calling for very special remark. Mr. 
Kingsley continues, in “The Water Babies,” to pour out his 
marvellous knowledge of the rivers, the ocean, and those who 


tenant them; the Rev. Hugh Macmillan contributes a most un- | 
i.e., ring: | 


. 


pleasantly instructive paper on “ Human Vegetation,’ 


worm, and such like; and there is a capital account of the | 


“ Fisher Folk of the Scottish East Coast,” but nothing calls for 
more detailed notice. 
“Romola” decidedly improves. The characters are becoming 
human as the carefully-studied drapery drops from them, and it 
is possible that somebody at some future time may feel an interest 
in Tito, not derived from comparing his associates with the 
people he would have met in that city and at that time. But 
the great power displayed is sadly wasted, and the reader who 
appreciates George Elliot is never free from the sense of regret 
for the pleasure of which he is so wantonly deprived. 





——_—_—— 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—~—— 

We do not think that we are making a very hazardous asser- 
tion when we express a decided opinion that Heury F. A. Pratt, 
Esq.,M.D.,is abold man. It must, Surely, require no little courage 
to publish a work the object of which is “ completely to refute the 
Newtonian Theory of gravitation as applied to the explanation of 


the movements of the heavenly bodies, and to ofler in its place | 


one under which the whole of their complicated motions can be 
adequately accounted for :” and this is precisely what Dr. Pratt 
has recently done (1). Unless, however, his book proves to be 
more intelligible to the general public than it has been to us, we 
fear that it will not be found a very destructive weapon against 
the supposed errors which it is designed to refute. For ourselves, 
we confess with shame that we can make nothing of it at all. 
We think, indecd, that we have been able to gather that Dr. 
Pratt admits the existence of gravitation, but that he denies its 
agency in controlling the movements of the heavenly bodies. He 
proposes to substitute for it a kind of combination of centric and 
eccentric forces ; but the nature, origin, and laws of these forces 
are points on which we are quite unable to form any definite 
idea. Just as little are we able to comprehend his precise objec- 
tions to the Newtonian theory. We do not, however, at all agree 
with the only count in his indictment which we are abie to un- 
derstand—to wit, that this theory, “ inferentially, if not directly, 
dispenses with the sustaining power of God in the orderly 
management of the universe.” We beg to assure Dr. Pratt of 
our full conviction that he has, in the publication of his views, 
becn actuated solely by a desire to promote what he believes to 
be the truth, and we heartily hope that his book may fall into 
the hands of those who, to quote his own words, “are qualified to 
judge of its merits or demerits.” 

Mr. Cyrus Redding, author of “Fifty Years’ Recollections,” &c., 
appears to be dissatisfied with many of the novels of the present 
day. He finds that their authors “ regard nothing so much as 
exciting the reader, without regard to nature’s truth or moral 
feeling, by reiuless exaggeration uniting to their deficiencies ex- 
travagance in language, and sometimes a Hlippancy which may 
suit the masses, but is an outrage upon readers who think, being 
most welcome to such as avoid all thought.’ 
quence of this discovery, been good enough to compose a work 
of fiction, (2) which is distinguished by the possession of “a moral 


: 1) On Eccentric and Centric Force. A New The ry of Projecti By Henry F. A 


” 





Pratt, M.D., Author of “The Ge nealogy of Creation.” Churchi 
a ‘ : All's Well that Ends Well: a Sin iple Story. In three volumes, By Cyrus Red 
“ng, Author of “ Fifty Years’ Recollections,” ¢ Newby 


Neither does the Cornhill, though | 


Ile has, in conse- | 


! ¥ . . . 
end, and freedom from low thoughts and descriptions,” as well as 


by a close adherence to “nature's truth.” He has selected 
‘middle-class life” as the scene of his story, his choice being 
prompted by the consideration of “the variety of its characters, 
and even the moral end which may be extracted from narration 
| in that grade ;” and he makes abundant apologies for “the indite- 
ment of a tale so adherent to simplicity and the routine of pass- 
ing life as the present.’ We cannot but think that these 
apologies are less absolutely necessary than Mr. Redding seems 
to In the first place, middle-class novels are surely 
not so rare as to render the appearance of one of that class at 
all a matter for surprise. It seems to us that the great majority 
of the novels of the present day deal with characters which must 
be regarded as belonging to this degree in the social scale. In 
the second place, Mr. Redding’s characters are far from being 
such commou-place people as he would have us believe. At any 
rate, they say und do a good many extraordinary things. Two 
|lovers, for instance, carry on long conversations, of which the 
following acute remark, made by the lady, is a very ordinary 
sample :—‘No doubt the present age abounds in novelty, and 
when the living skeleton has gone out, and thesinging fish come in, 
| we may become sobered in our anxious curiosity afier novelties.” 
The gentleman who changes wofully after marriage, acquires the 
habit of giving vent to his irritation by throwing his soup-plate, 


suppose. 


soup and all, on the carpet, and violently shying his hat among 
| the glasses on the sideboard. Mr. and Mrs. Treville, a model 
couple, have, during the whole of their married life, only one 
dispute, and thatis on the question whether the veal they have had 
for dinner was underdone, or no ; and the discussion is terminated 
by Mrs. Treville gracefully waiving her opinion, with the profound 
remark, “It is strange about what trivial things a man and his 
wife will break the peace!” That Mr. Treville has a pleasant 
vein of humour of his own we see from his suggesting to an 
old lady, who comes to him with a story about an ostrich having 
swallowed a bunch of keys, that the bird wanted a chalybeate, 
| and reminding her that “keys are a great aperient, you know.” 

This old lady is rather a remarkable person, being characterized 

by Mrs. Treville as “ one who carrics a double face, and a tongue 

like the multiplication table ; and by Mr. Redding, as “ excelling 

| in the preservation of an appearance of false infrigidation.” A 

| precocious little boy, who, if Mr. Redding’s chronology is to be 

' trusted, cannot at the time be more than fifteen months old, 

| expresses his dissatisfaction with his father by telling him, “I 

wish you were kneeling at Banbury Cross upon a bunch of nettles, 

| with bald knees, that I do.” Mr. Treville has a beautiful blind 
daughter, who is very fond of talking about her calamity, even 
to her dog, which she addresses in the following touching words: — 

“ Poor dog! I shall never see thy form, which they tell me is so 

pretty, and I feel to be so soft and round—never, never! Come, 

let me conjecture what thou art like. I can guess, after feeling 
thy soft skin. When I pat thy head, I know thou art different 
|in conformation from myself. There is something loveable about 
thee which I cannot comprehend. ‘Thou art, anyhow, a faithful 
companion, though I can never hope to behold thee.” This 
young lady has been blind from her birth; and her parents, with 
marvellous resignation, appear to have made up their minds from 
the first that her case is hopeless, and not to have troubled them- 
selves further about the matter. When, however, she is engaged 
to be married, it occurs to her lover that an oculist might as well 
see her; and the result is that an operation—which, from Mr. 
Redding’s description of it, seems to have been simply that for 
the extraction of cataract—is performed, and she sees perfectly 
ever after. When we add that Mr. Redding’s novel is eutirely 
devoid of interest or plot, and has no beginning, middle, nor end, 
the reader will, probably, agree with us that it can scarcely be 
| regarded as a satisfactory performance from any point of view. 

{| Messrs. Bell and Daldy have published two small volumes, 
each of which is likely to be useful in its way. ‘The first of 
these is a treatise (3) on the cultivation of flax in Ireland 

| by Mr. William Charley, of Hill, new Bolfast. 
This gentleman appears to be an authority on the subject, 

| having been selected as one of the jurors and reporters in the 

Exhibition of 1851, and holding a similar office in the present 

Exhibition. The ground-work of his volume consists of a num- 

| ber of papers, which he has published from time to time in the 

| Journal of the Society of Arts. Commencing with a succinct ac- 
| count of the history of flax-growing in Ireland, he proceeds to 
| give a detailed description of the methods employed forthe culti- 

vation of the plant and the manufacture of its fibre. He im- 


Seymour 


‘ (3) Flax and its Products in Ireland, By William Charley, J.P., &e., &e. Dell and 
Daldy. 


| 
| 
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presses upon the egriculturist that flax may be advantageously 
grown in rotation with other crops, asserting that it is not | 
an exhaus.ing crop, provided that it be not grown oftener than 
once in ten years on the same soil, and shy owing that it may be 
expected to yield an averaye profit of 7/. or S/. per acre. He 
does not think much of the Chevalier Claussen’s plan for produc- 
ing cottonized flax, holding that, since “ to turn cotton into flax 
would be real promotion to the former, the attempt to re duce flax 
to cotton surely cannot be a step in the right direction.” The 
second work is a new edition of Dr. Watson's Jlints for Pedes- 
trians. (4) ‘These hints are uniformly practical aud useful, though 
they do not contain much that any one who has had any expe- 
rience of walking excursions will not have long ago found out for 
himself. His remarks upon the care of the feet are especially 
sound and good. He will, perhaps, allow us to add that a stout | 
strap over the fore part of the boot, similar to that used for | 
cricket-shoes, will be found very useful in mountain walking. 
We think that he overrates the powers of the ordinary pedes- 
trian when he endorses Mr. Galton’s dictum that “sixteen o1 
twenty pounds’ weigiit, at the outside, is as much as aman not 
accustomed to the Lusiness should carry.” We know from actual 
experience that a knapsack, loaded with every requisite for a 
walking tour of two months, need not weigh more than 10Ib, or 
11lb, and we are quite sure that nine travellers out of ten will 
find that weight quite as much as they can manage through a 
steady day's walk. We observe that Dr. Watson reiterates the 
old warning to the pedestrian against drinking while he is hot. 
We have always found that any oamount of water may be drunk 
with impunity on the hottest day, so long as you continue walking ; 
if you are going to halt for atime, it is wellto postpone drinking 
until you are cool. We can very cordiaily recommend Dr, Wat- | 
son's book to all pedestrians who have not already formed their | 
own code of laws from personal experience. 

We have this week two educational works, both published by 
Messrs. Longmen. One of these is an dualytical Latin Grammur, 
for the use of schools, by the Rey. Charles G. Hamilton, M.A., 
Head Master of the Grammar and Free School, Stockport. It 
is, we are told in the preface, an attempt to apply to the Latin 
Syntax those principles of analysis which have been so success- 


fully employed in the English grammars of Morell, Mason, and 
others. The other isa very elementary reading-book, entitled 
First Steps to Reading, by Mr. J. 8S. Laurie. This gentleman 
assumes that the best mode of teaching reading is what he calls 
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| Sounds with certain appearances,” and so “is not embarrasse nd by 


any immediate analytic process, but goes straight from tl 
m the 


| ° . . . os ” 
printed form of a word to its enunciation.” If this method is 


found to smooth over the many difficulties which ari-e from the 
—e in English pronunciation, it certainly has its 

We have received the first volume of 7'he Exchange, a home 
and colonial review of commerce, manufactures, and general 
politics. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) The six monthly num. 
bers comprising the volume have been already noticed by US as 
they successively appeared. The list of contributors given in 
the preface contains several good names, as well as those of afew 
gentlemen whese previous literary achievements have not been 
of a kind to prepare us for welcoming them as contributors to g 
commercial magazine. We have also the new volume of the ye. 
issue of Punch (Bradbury and Evans), which has now reached the 
year 1850 This volume e ymMprises several coutributions from 
Mr. Thackeray, which have not beon reprinted in his Mises Uanies : 
and it is further interesting as containing the bitter and sustained 
attack on the Papal pretensions which led to the retirement of 
Mr. R. Doyle from the staff of Punch. There seems to have been | 
no interregnum between Mr. Doyle and Mr. Tenniel, as the first | 
drawing by the latter gentleman appears in the number imme- 
diately following that which contains the last of the former, 

The Victorian Exhibition Commissioners, who appear to be 
determined to let slip no legitimate opportunity of making known i 
to the public the peculiar advantages offered by their colony, 
have forwarded to us a pamphlet (5) containing the text of the 
recent Land Act of Victoria, accompanied by an abstract of its 
pro Pye from the pen of a no less distinguished autherity than 
Mr. C. Gavan Duffy, President of the Board of Land and Works. 

Thep principal feature of the act appears to be the appropriation by 


| Government of ten million acres of the best land in the colony, 


which is to be sold without reserve or tavour in lots of not less than 


| 40 nor more than 640 acres, at a fixed price of two pounds per acre, 


half of which sum is to be paid down, and the other half in eight 
yearly instalments of half-a-crown each. We cannot pretend to enu- 
merate all the various provisions of the law; but we may say 
that it appears to us well calculated to promote the interests 
of the agricultural settlers, and that the pampliet before us 
contains within a very moderate compass all the information 
which he can possibly require. 

















ma . 4 : a ee eer aninth volume orks 
“the look-and-say method,” according to which “the pupil We have also received the ninth volume of f De (uincey's Worl | 
Y cs ‘ ’ shi “k . aini oT ‘meare ”* 
: : + ae » PAs . Black), containing he Cewsars,” and other papers. 
learns to read words at sight by mechanically associating certaiy | A. and C. Black), containing “ Th — i is | 
| ‘ 
ee we ; peditemeiicnatinnll — —_ | ——— ; ne - ‘ — = | 
(4) Hints for Pedestrians, Practice! and Medical. By G. C, Watson, M.D. Bell and ») Guide to the Land Law of Victoria. Vy the Hon Gavan Duily, President { the 
Daldy. Board of Land and Works, Melbourne: Ferres. 
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To be had at all Circulating Libraries 
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BY HER MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS PERMISSION. 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN By Miss FREDERICA ROWAN. 


“ The circumstances under which this volume has been produced are very peculiar. 
Prince Consort was the well-known German work ‘ Stunden der Andacht,’ which is generally ascribed to Zschokke. 


Demy 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A favourite volume with his late Royal Highness the 


Some of these Meditations 


were frequently read by him, as though he had a presentiment of his early death. After that sad event the book naturally became more than 
ever endeared to the Queen, who solaced herself by making 2 selection of the greater favourites; these she employed Miss Rowan to translate 
and had them printed in a volume, of which a small number of copies were circulated, with a notice that the ‘ Meditations’ had ‘ been selected 
for translation by one to whom, in deep and overwhelming sorrow, they had proved a source of comfort and edification.’ As the volume is one 80 
eminently calculated to answer this end, it was evident that a much wider circulation was desirable than at first contemplated, and accordingly 
Her Majesty was pleased to give her permission to that effect."—Extract from The Bookseller, 30th August, 1862. 


LONDON: 


TRUBNER 


AND CO, 


50 PATERNOSTER 


ROW. 














Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in Three vols., 


THE MAROON. By Captain 
Mayne Rerp, Author of “The Rifle Rangers,” &ec. 
“A brilliant and exciting romance.”—Post. 


“ Captain Mayne Reid has written a good many stirring 
romances, but none better than ‘ The Maroon.’"—Press. 


JOHN ANDI. Three Vols. 


“This book sometimes reminds us of Mr. Dickens. 
There is a real knowledge of German life and character 
in the tale which gives it a freshness and value of its 
own.” —Spectator, 

“A story of powerful interest.”"—Court Journal. 
Hurst and Brackett, 12 Great Marlborough street. 





Second Edition, in Two vols., 21s. 


By a Prison Marron. 

From The Times, Sept. 25.—" The Authoress, who has 
herself been a Prison Matron, writes throughout with 
good sense, good taste, and good feeling. The pheno- 
mena of female prison life which she describes are most 
curious, and we consider her book to be as authentic as 
it is new in the form and details of its information.” 

Horst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





On October 15th, in &vo., 15s., with Portrait, 
Tae LIFE OF JOSEPH LOCKE, 
ENGINEER. 

By Josern Devey. 
Rucwarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


Immediately, {mu Tw > vols., post &ve., 
THE PROPHE C 
5 A NOVEL. 
By the Lady Racne. Burien. 
Ricwarp Bentiey, New Barlington street. 
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CUISINE BOU RGEOISE.—Price 5s. 

FRANCATELLI'S COOK'S GUIDE, 

and HOUSEKEEPER'S and BUTLEL’S 
ASSISTANT. 

Containing Plain Instruetions for Pickling and Pre- 
serving Vegetables, Fruit, Game, &e.; the Curing of Ham 
and Bacon; the Art of Confectionery and Ice-making, 
and the Arrangement of Desserts; with Valuable Diree- 
tions for the Preparation of Proper Diet for Invalids; 
also for a variety of Wine Cups, Epicurean Salads, &c. 
Rrevuary Bestiey, New Burlington street. 





Forty-fourth Edition, price 5s., 
ae INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
MIRTH! and MARVELS. 
“We doubt if even Butler beats the Author of these 
Legends in the easy drollery of verse.”"—E.raminer, 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


or 


Tweltth Fdition, in 8vo., 10s. 6d., 
QI EDWARD CREASY'S FIFTEEN 
‘ DFCISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD from 
MARATIION to WATERLOO, 
“It is as the philosopher of history, not as the bare 
chronicler or military reporter, that Sir Edward Creasy 
has established his reputation.”— John Bull, 


Ricnarp Bextr.iey, New Burlington street. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. CCXNNXVI 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested 
to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. Adver- 
t'sements and Bills cannot be received later than 
PHURSDAY next. 


London: LonoMan and Co,, 14 Ludgate hill. 





TrHE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. 72, price 6s., for OcronEn. 
CONTENTS. 

1.—Muir's Lite of Mahomet. 

2.-—Mendelssclin'’s Letters, 

‘—Arndt and his Snered Poetry. 

1—Gibra'tar and Spain. ? 

h—PFrench Protestantism. 

\—Medieval Preaching. 

7.—Musions and Hallucinations. 

&®.—The Church of England in 1862—What Next ? 

?.—Epilogue ou Affairs and Books. 

London: Jacksox, Watrorp, and 
Paul's churchyard. 


Hopper, 18 St 


Just published, price bs., the 
ATIONAL REVIEW. 
No. X X X. 


CONTENTS. 


N 


1.—Dupleix. 
IL—A Catholic View of the Roman Question. 
ILf.—Herodotus and his Commentators. 
1V.—Mr. Clough’s Poems. 
V.—Napoleonisin, 
ViI.—Thomas Chalmers, A.J. Seott, and Mdward Irving. 
Vil.—The Diary of Varnhagen von Ense. 
VIIL—Mr, Henry Taylor's New Drama, 
1X.—Science, Nescience, and Faith. 
X.—Political Opiniou in the Northern States, 
X1L—Books of the Quarter suituble for Reading Socie- 
ties. 
CuapMan and Harr, 193 Pieeadilly. 


ue ; 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES, 
No. XLIV., October, 1862. 
CONTENTS, 

I. Fssays and Reviews: Dr. Lushington’s Judgment. 
II. The British Sea-Fisheries. 
- Railways: their Cost and Profits, 
IV. Gibraltar. 
V. The Encyclopedia Britannica. 


VI. Idées Napoléoniennes: the Second Empire. 
VII. The Religious Difficulties of India. 


. The Slave Power, 

Contemporary Literature :—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy.—2. Polities, Sociclogy, end Travels.—3. Science, 
—i. History and Biography —5. Belles Lettres. 

Lond»: Trenver and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


Price 6s.; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 213., post free. 


TH ILOME and FOREIGN REVIEW. 

No. 2, Ocroper, 1862 

CONTENTS. 

1.—Perraud on Treland. 
2.—Poor Relief in Enziand and France 
3.—General Average. 
4.—Hayti. 
5.—Victor Hugo's * Misé. ables 
6.—The Eailiest Mpochs of Authentic Chronology 
7.—Dillinger’s Heathenista and Judaism 
&.—Manuscripts at Cambridge. 











#—Cardinal Wiseman and the “Home and Foreign 
Review.” 
10.—Contemporary Literature, 
11.—Current Events. 
London: Witriams and Nencare. 11 Uenrietia street 
Covent garden: and uth Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 
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NEW MAGAZINE OF COMMERCE AND GENERAL, 
LEPERATURE, 
Now ready, price One Shilling, No. 7 of 
T Il E EX CHAN G E, 
A Home and Colonial Monthly Review of Commerce, 
and General Literature 
CONTENTS 
1.—The Loss of the * Golden Gate.” 
2.—Cotton Substitutes, 
3.—The Distress in the North. 
4.—Asiatic Emigration. 
h.—-Obstructions to Trade in India. 
6.—'ndustrial Art in the International 
7.—Woman's Work. 
s—Our Commercial Relati 
cent Treaty. 
%—The Present Juneture of Affairs in America: 
Real Issues of the Conflict. 
10.—Observations on the Nitrate of Soda and Boreate of 
Lime in the Province of Taropoea, Peru. 
11.—The Great Crisis in the History of the Cotton Trade. 
12.—Correspondence. 
13.—Literature. 
14.—Money, Banking, and Shares. 
15.—Engltsh and Scotch Metals and Metal Manufactures, 
&e. &e. 

Tondon: Sawpson Tow, 
Hint. 
Just published, No, 22, price One Penny, 
THE COTTAGER in TOWN and 

COUNTRY. With Eneravings of Hugh Miller's 
First Day in the Quarry—The Fisherman's Cottage— 
Nelly and the heavy Basket—Pay-day—The Laundress's 
Family. 


Manufactures 


Exhibition. 


ns with Belvium: The re- 


the 


Sun, AND Co., 47 Ludgate 


1 








The First Day in the Quarry. Nelly Cole 
“The Wise Woman.” The Rich Poor. 
A Few Words to Mothers— | The Mountain Robber. 

Re Courteous. Hold on and Climb High. 
The Fisherman's Cottage. lhe Christian's Anchor. 
Poetry—He Liveth Long] Wages. 

who Liveth well. How to Make Both Ends | 


Meet. 
56, Paternoster row; and a'l booksel'ers. 


Children’s Page — Littk 














Lonvon: 


and Published by him at the “ Specraron 
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as CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

No, 34 (for October) is now ready, wie z 

SHILLING, with Four Ilustrations, - ee 
CONTENTS :— 


Romola. (With Two Ilustrations.) 
Chapter XV.—The Dying Message. 
” XVL—A Florentine Joke. 


XVEIE—Under the Loggia. 
XVIIE.—tThe Portrait, 

XIX.—The Old Man's Hope. 
* XX.—The Day of the Betrothal. 
How we Broke the Blockade. 
Effect of Railways on Health. 
The Story of Elizabeth. Part IT. 
The Smoking-Room at the Club, 
Dreaming in Italy. 
A Norwegian Musician. 
Capture of the Delhi Prizes. 
Youth in Exile. 
Our Survey of Literature and Science :— 


(With an Mustration,) 


LITeRature.—M. Thiers on the Waterloo Camprign 


Acid as an 
Figure of the 








By John Ruffai, 
Doctor Antonio,” &. 


Anesthetic. Liebic’s Theory of Food, 
Chapter 1V.—Mrs. Roper’s Boarding-House. 
Surrn, Ever, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
No. XXXVL., for OCTOBER, 1862. 
I.—The Water-Babies: A Fuairy-Tuale for a Land-Baby. 
—Cotton-weaving and Taneashir Tooms 
Nature.” 
Chapter 12.—A New Start. 
-—“ Tron Ships.’ 
VIII.—The Fisher Folk of the Scottish East Coast. 
By Joseph 
Lemuel Chester. 


Scrence.—The Balance of Life. Carbonic 
Moon and of the Earth. The Comet. 
The Smail House at Allington. (With an Illustration.) 
” V.—About L. D. 
VI—Benutiful Days. 
N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
~ 
Price One Shilling, 
CONTENTS -— 
ty the Rev. Charles Kivgsley, author of “* Westward 
Ho!” &e. Chapter IT 
II 
111.—Human Vegetation. By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, 
F.RS.E., author of “ Foot-notes from the Page of 
IV.—Vincenzo; or Sunken Rocks. 
author of “ Lorenzo Benoni, 
Chapter 15.--An Eventful Day 
Chapter 14.—Dangers of Excitement. 
V > 
VI.—The Royal Library at Windsor Castle, By P. F.S.H. 
VIE.—The Song of Roland. 
1X.—To Virgil. 
X.—The Presidency of the United States. 
*,* Volume VI. will be published on the Ist of October, 
handsomely bound in eloth, price 7s. 6d. 


| MacMILLaNn and Co., Cambridge ; and 23 Henrietta street+ 


Covent Garden, London. 
Sold by all booksellers, newsmen, and at the railway 
stations. 


One Shilling, Monthly 
us INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER. 
Review of Natural History, Microscopic Research, 
and Reereative Science. 
Contents of No. [X., Ocroner, 1862. 
A Summer Afternoon by the Sea.—The Tomopteris. By 
Philip H. Gosse, FLRSS. (With a Tint d Plat 
Photographie Delineations of Microscopic Objects 


By 





Zoology of the International Exhibition. é 

The Influence of Mass on the Production of Infusoria. 
By Henry James Slack, F.G.S. 

The Devil-Fish of Jamaica, By the Hon. Richard Hill 
(With Illustrations.) ; 

On an Inscribed Roman Tile recently found in Lei 
By Thomas Wright, F.S.A With an Hlustration 

Organization and Life. 

The History of the Salmon. 





ester. 


The Elm and its Insect Euemies. By Shirley Hibberd. 
Spiranthes Autumnalis, Neottia 
Tresses. By L, Lane Clarke. 


I Ladies’ 
(With Tlustrations. 


Spiralis, or 





Comet IL, 1862. By the Rev, T. W. Webb, t R.A. 
(With Illustrations.) 

Observations on Comet TI, 1862. By H mn. Mrs. 
Ward. (With a Coloured Pia ud other Hlustra- 
tions.) 

Appearance of Comet IL at Paris. Note from M. ¢ 


cornmac, 

Application of Dialysis to the Preservation of 
Stone?. 

Proceedings of Learned Societies. By W. B. Teget 
meier, 

Gleanings from the Exhibition. 

Notes and Memoranda. 


GRooMBRIDGE and Sons, 5 


Printed by Jonnx Caupnect, of No, 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 15 Exeter street, 
Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 4, 1562. 


























